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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— = 
E have dealt elsewhere with the military situation in its 
more general aspects. Here we may say that throughout 
the week the news from the Western Front, both British and 
French, has been distinctly good. We have steadily gained ground, 
and as steadily maintained our fighting superiority over the enemy. 
Thursday’s despatches contain the welcome announcement that 
the whole of Poziéres is now in our hands—an event of real 
importance—and that to the west of the village parties of Terri- 
torials have captured two strong trenches and a number of 
prisoners, including five officers. 


In this context we may hazard the remark that it might perhaps 
be wise now to give up the use of the word “ Territorials,” except 
on formal official occasions. It seems to suggest a little patronage, 
or a kind of mild surprise that what are supposed to be untrained 
troops should have done so well. As a matter of fact, there is now 
little or no difference between Territorials or New Army troops and 
Regulars, except perhaps that the rank-and-file in many of the 
Regular battalions have had less training than those of the New 
Army battalions, and certainly less than the Territorials. Indeed, 
the more distinguished a Regular battalion is and the more fighting 
it has known, the more likely is one to find its personnel consisting 
of men who have had a bare three months’ training. This is due 
to the fact that drafts, and often very heavy drafts, are sent off 
after a shorter training than would be thought sufficient for an 
infantry unit of the New Army. 





Happily the men who go out in drafts after only three months’ 
training, and are such very new wine poured into such very old 
bottles, seem to do just as well, and are just as steady in action, 
as the oldest of old soldiers. In truth, we are finding that a great 
cause and a noble determination afford the best receipt for making 
a soldier. As Cromwell said long ago, if you want to beat your 
enemy you must get ‘men who make a conscience of what they 
do.” But this is exactly what our men do, though of course they 
do not boast of it, and would probably not admit it even at the 
point of the bayonct. 


We of course know nothing 28 to the plans of the Commander- 
in-Chief, or as to what moves are to be expected on the chess- 
board of war. One thing, however, is clear. The nation has every 
right to feel the utmost confidence in Sir Douglas Haig. He has 
managed a supremely difficult job with very great skill, though 
no doubt, to avoid a foolish optimism, one has to add the words 
“up till now.” But no accident of the future, if such there were 
to be, could take away from the Commander-in-Chief the praise 
due to him for the detailed thoroughness of the preparation which 
forms the unseen foundation upon which the great attack has 
rested. Sir Douglas Haig could only have accomplished what 
he has accomplished through his undaunted refusal to allow any 
external circumstances whatever to deflect him even for an instant 
from his ultimate object. The world might seem to be crashing 
round him, at Verdun and elsewhere, but he kept steadily on with 
the work of putting in the foundations. Like Candide, he culti- 


For the moment things on the French section of the Somme 
front are quiet, while from Verdun there is no news except that 
the violence of the artillery duel continues. One has, however, 
only to read the German communiqués to see how galling the situa- 
tion there must be to our enemies. The giant machine of offence, 
though it is still running with a great deal of sound and fury, 
is perceptibly beginning to run down. It may conceivably be 
wound up again, but we doubt it, so much is there to do 
elsewhere. 


The Russian news is very good. In the first place, Thursday's 
telegrams show that Erzingan, the base of the Turkish armies 
in the Caucasus and a place crammed with munitions of all kinds, 
has been taken by General Yudenitch, one of the lieutenants 
of the Grand Duke. The fall of this stronghold, distant 
as the crow flies only about a hundred miles from Trebizond, 
makes the Russians the masters of the whole of Armenia. In all 
probability we shall have now to expect, as we did in the case of 
Erzerum, a pause till the Russians have made good in their new 
territories. 





In the Northern section of the Galician front General Sakharoff 
has added another to the two military successes alrzady obtained 
by him since the early part of July. He has driven back the 
enemy on the Slonuvka River, a tributary of the Styr which 
rans into that river not far from Brody. In his first two actions 
General Sakharoff captured twenty-seven thousand Austrian 
prisoners. In the third action he has up till now taken sixty-three 
officers and four thousand men. 


” 


The proposed Irish “ settlement ” reached what we must assume 
to be an irremediable breakdown in the House of Commons on Mon- 
day. Mr. Redmond opened fire by asking Mr. Asquith whether the 
Government had made up their mind to insert in the draft Bill 
proposals which were at variance with the agreement reached in 
the Lloyd George negotiations, and whether he had received an 
intimation that the Bill in this form would be vigorously opposed 
by the Irish Nationalists. Mr. Asquith thereupon read a written 
reply, which is summarized as follows in the Times :— 

——_ to all the parties that the six Ulster 
counties should not be subject to automatic inclusion, and the Govern- 
ment did not propose to do more than make that sure. (2) The Govern- 
ment could not agree to the retention of the Irish Members in the 
Imperial Parliament in undiminished numbers, as provided by one of 
the heads of the agreement, after the next Election, except for the 

purpose of any proposed alteration of the Home Rule Act or of the 
Resende Bill.” 
For the rest, Mr. Asquith made it clear that the Government would 
not introduce any Bill unless all parties were substantially agreed. 


“(1) It was common 


Mr. Redmond at once retorted with: “I emphatically repudiate 
the interpretation which has been put upon one clause of the 
agreement. That clause was inserted in the draft Bill by the 
Government. We stand by every word of it.” He then went on 
to state that on the previous Saturday Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
Samuel had conveyed to him a message from the Cabinet. That 
message was that the Cabinet had come to a decision on the two 
points mentioned above in Mr. Asquith’s reply, and that Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Samuel were not authorized to consult Mr. Redmond 
on the matter, but only to inform him of what had been decided. 
Mr. Redmond therefore moved the adjournment of the House in 
order to call attention to the “rapidly growing unrest in Ireland” 
and the “ deplorable effect’ of the refusal of the Government 
“to carry out in their entirety the terms which were proposed by 
them for the temporary settlement of the Irish difficulty and 
which were . . accepted by both the Irish parties.” 





The debate on the adjeuremans came on after dinner. Mr. 
Redmond promised the House a “‘ dispassionate statement, leaving 
the facts to speak for themselves.” The feature of the agree- 
ment was that the proposals should remain ig force “ for the duration 
of the war and for twelve months afterwards only.” ‘* Without 
that provision not one of my colleagues or myself would have con- 
sidered the proposals.” Later it was agreed to keep the pro- 





vated his little garden, and it has borne and is bearing glorious fruit. 





visional settlement in force till Parliament had time permanently 
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to settle the Home Rule question. ‘‘ We never contemplated the 
idea that the great question of the exclusion of Ulster was to be 
foreclosed and settled now.” Another fundamental point was that 
during this temporary settlement the number of Irish Members 
in the Imperial Parliament should remain as before. The draft 
Bill had satisfied those conditions. Then came the start- 
Eng news conveyed by Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Samuel on 
July 22nd, that two new points had been introduced into the Biil, 
ene providing for the permanent exclusion of the six counties, 
end the other cutting out the provision for the retention of the 
{rish Members in full force at Westminster during the temporary 
settlement. 





Mr. Redmond went on to say that acceptance of the new pro- 
posals would mean an “ absolute and disgraceful breach of faith ” 
on his part. A final challenge concluded the speech :— 

“My attitude on the war remains unalterable, but from this time 
enwards we will feel it our duty to exercise an independent judgment 
ia criticizing the ever-increasing vacillation and procrastination which 
seem to form the entire policy of the Government not only with respect 
to Ireland but also with reference to the whole conduct of this war.” 


Mr. Lloyd George argued with both moderation and cogency that 
the exclusion of the six counties was simply a matter of phraseology. 
He agreed that the exclusion was to be “ provisional,” for it was to 
he reviewed at the end of the war by an Imperial Council. Never- 
theless it was common ground that there was to be no “ automatic 
inclusion ” of Ulster. The six counties could be included only with 
their own consent. Mr. Lloyd George was much interrupted by the 
Nationalists during this explanation, but his statement on this point 
is really unassailable. As for the reduction of the Irish representa- 
tion at Westminster, Mr. Lloyd George said frankly that the 
Unionists in the Cabinet had refused to consent to the retention of 
the Irish Members in undiminished numbers after the next Election 
if Home Rule should then be in operation. He deeply regretted the 
decision of the Nationalists, but it was impossible to bring Home 
Rule into operation during the war except on the terms announced 
by the Prime Minister. 


There is little more to relate. Sir Edward Carson in a fine speech 
showed how in the negotiations he had thought only of winning the 
war. Irish distractions were a playing of the German game. “ It 
would not be a bad day for this country or for Ireland,” he said, 
“if Mr. Redmond and I were to shake hands on the floor of the 
House.” Let Ulster, he added, be boldly struck out of the Bill, 
and then let the Nationalists try to win her. She could be won by 
the spectacle of good government in the rest of Ireland. Mr. 
Asquith ended the debate by denying any breach of faith on the part 
of the Government. He would ask the country, if necessary, whether 
the proposed settlement was not “fair and reasonable.” He still 
hoped for an agreement. Our summary of the debate shows clearly 
enough that Mr. Asquith was thoroughly justified in saying that 
there was no breach of faith. The Cabinet always intended that 
the Bill as finally approved by them should be the test. The nego- 
tiations were never at any moment said to be binding. Mr. Redmond 
encouraged his supporters to hope that the draft Bill was final. 
He was no doubt right to say that he himself would be guilty of bad 
faith if he now asked them to accept less. But that is quite a 
different thing from proving the Government guilty of bad faith. 





Before we leave the subject of the breakdown of the Trish negotia- 
tions we must say a word about the very unfair criticism that has 
been dirceted against Sir Edward Carson. In our opinion, Sir 
Edward Carson throughout acted wisely and well—with judgment 
and with patriotism. He saw to it that if a settlement was made 
it should be on lines which would not provoke civil war in the 
homogeneous area of Ulster in which there is a local Unionist 
majority, but he refrained from using his power over that majority 
to wreck the whole scheme. He preferred at a crisis like the 
present not to oppose the application of Parliamentary self-govern- 
ment to those parts of Ireland which desire it, or profess to desire 
it. That, of course, did not show that he approved of the plan 
in itself, but only that he was a statesman with a true sense of 
compromise. His letter in Thursday’s Times refusing to defend him- 
self from Lord Hugh Cecil’s attack is a model of good sense and 
geod temper, as well as of compression. 


Perhaps the best commentary we can make on the Irish negotia- 
tions as a whole is to quote the American epitaph on the child of 
three wecks old :— 

“If I was so quickly done for, 
I wonder what { was begun for.” 


On Thursday the names of those to serve on two Commissions 
tere announced. That on the Dardanelles is to be presided over by 


Tord Cromer, and associated with him are Mr. Andrew Fisher, High 
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Commissioner for Australia ; Sir Thomas Mackenzie, High Commis- 
sioner for New Zealand; and three Members of Parliament, Sir 
Frederick Cawley, Mr. J. Clyde, K.C., and Captain Stephen Gwynn, 
amember of the Irish Nationalist Party. Lord Cromer should prove 
an ideal Chairman. Not only is he just and reasonable and wise 
from a full mind, but he has the insight that comes from a long 
experience of great affairs. Happily the recovery of his health 
leaves no question as to his capacity to conduct the inquiry with 
vigour and despatch. 

It is interesting to recall how wide and long is Lord Cromer's 
experience both of civil and military affairs. In his youth he 
was one of the Secretaries to the Commission that inquired into 
the Jamaica rebellion. He was also Secretary to the Cardwell Com. 
mittee, which was preliminary to the great reforms made in tho 
British Army in the “ seventies.” In early middle life, as Secretary 
to the Viceroy and as Financial Member of Ccuncil, he made first- 
hand acquaintance with the administration of the Indian Empire. 
Later in Egypt he had imposed upon him a double obligation. 
While he ruled and restored Egypt by day, he had every night 
to break the potent spells cast for his destruction by his diplo- 
matic opponents. Yet he survived, and in the shadow of tho 
security which he established the lotus of the Nile broke into 
flower. His experiences of the invasion of the Sudan by the 
Dervishes, of the attempts to rescue Gordon, and of the more 
recent Nile campaigns have endowed him with a thorough 
knowledge of how to conduct and how not to conduct military 
expeditions. 


The Mesopotamian Commission is to have as Chairman Lord 
George Hamilton, ex-Secretary of State for India and ex-First 
Lord of the Admiralty. The appointment is a thoroughly gocd 
one, for Lord George Hamilton has held with honour and dis- 
tinction the highest and most responsible of Imperial posts. He 
is no partisan, and, as he showed in his Presidency of the Pocr 
Law Commission, knows as well as any man living how to conduct 
a great and difficult inquiry. Lord Donoughmore, the very able 
Chairman of Committees in the Lords, is one of his collcagues, 
and he will also have the assistance of Lord Hugh Cecil (one of 
the ablest and acutest of dialecticians) and of Sir Archibald William- 
son and Mr. John Hodge. 





Further reports on the conditions of the prisoners of war camps 
in Germany have been published during the week. Drs. McCarthy 
and Ohnesorg, of the American Embassy, state that most of the 
camps are satisfactory, but that they found three serious exceptions. 
The camp known as Muckenburg No. 1, for instance, was marked 
by disorder and a lack of cleanliness. One of the privates com- 
plained that he had been struck with a rifle, although he was too 
ill to work. This is not surprising in view of a notice posted in 
the camp that guards are “ energetically to keep the prisoners at 
work,” and in case of need are to use their weapons “ without 
regard to consequences.” The American doctors have earned the 
gratitude of all Englishmen by their very careful and full report. 


Mr. Gerard, the American Ambassador, is unfortunately not able 
to report any improvement in the civilians’ camp at Ruhleben. 
After nearly two years of war the barracks are still overcrowded. 
“Tt is intolerable,” he says, that “ people of education should be 
herded six together in a horse’s stall.” In the dormitories in the 
lofts above the stables the beds touch, and the roof in some places 
is only four and a half feet above the floor. No soap is issued, 
and there are no means for drying clothes. Mr. Gerard says that 
the camp officials do their best, but they have no authority to 
reform matters. “ Intolerable” is the mildest word to describe 
these conditions. It is an indeliblo stain on the German character 
thus to treat persons whose crime is that they missed tho train 
after war broke out. 

General Sir John Maxwell’s Report on the Sinn Fein rebellion in 
Dublin was published on Saturday last. It proves that if the civil 
authorities were culpably negligent in allowing the conspiracy to 
mature, the soldiers showed both courage and skill in suppressing it 
within a week. At noon on Easter Monday, April 24th, the “‘ armed 
bodies of civilians” who had been allowed to parade through 
Dublin when and where they pleased suddenly attacked the Castle, 
seized the post office, the Four Courts, the magazine in Phoenix 
Park, Jacoks’s biscuit factory—the largest in the city—and many 
other buildings. At the moment there were only two thousand four 
hundred troops in Dublin, and Major-General Friend, the General 
commanding in Ireland, was on leave in London. The Castle 
was relieved and the magazine reoceupicd; from the Curragh 
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sixteen hundred cavalry arrived by the evening. But all that 
day Dublin, except for the Castle and Trinity College and the 
docks, was at the mercy of the rebels. The police, being unarmed, 


were helpless. 


On Tuesday, April 25th, reinforcements began to arrive from the 
Curragh and from England. <A cordon was drawn round the north 
of the city, and a line of posts established from the west to the centre 
at Trinity College. But in the south-east the 178th Brigade, 
marching from Kingstown, was fiercely opposed. The 7th and 8th 
Sherwood Foresters, who were ordered to clear a way over the canal 
bridge into Lower Mount Street at 8 p.m. on the 26th, had two 
hundred and thirty-four casualties, including eighteen officers, in 
their assault on the loopholed and barricaded houses held by the 
rebels. When Sir John Maxwell arrived in Dublin on the 28th he 
found the central district blazing. With a whole division now at 
his command, he isolated the chief rebel areas, and used his 
field-guns on their strongholds to such purpose that on Saturday, 
April 29th, the rebel leader P. H. Pearse surrendered uncon- 
ditionally with most of his men. Macdonagh, in the biscuit factory, 
gave in next day, and on Monday, May Ist, the troops could begin 
to search the houses for arms and clear out the stray snipers. The 
Dublin Commune cost us one hundred and six officers and men 
killed and three hundred and thirty-four wounded. 





General Maxwell attributes the failure of the Sinn Fein movement 
cutside Dublin mainly to the activity of Brigadier-Generals Stafford 
and Hackett Pain, commanding at Queenstown and in Ulster 
respectively. A body of rebels at Ashbourne, in County Meath, 
ambushed a party of Royal Irish Constabulary, of whom twenty- 
four were killed or wounded. Save for this, the provincial risings were 
few and trivial in their results. He defends his troops very warmly 
against the monstrous charges since made against them, sometimes 
by persons who should have a sense of responsibility for their words. 
They “behaved with the greatest restraint and carried out their 
disagreeable and distasteful duties in a manner which reflects the 
greatest credit on their diecipline.”” The Sinn Feiners killed many 
unarmed persons, three of whom the General names. They destroyed 
the best part of Dublin, and their object was to co-operate with the 
Germans against us at the crisis of our destiny. There can be no 
two opinions as to their criminal treason. 


A French airman, Lieutenant Marchal, flew right across Germany 
into Poland on the night of June 20th. Leaving Nancy at 9.30 p.m., 
he dropped leaflets—not bombs—upon Berlin at dawn. Thence, 
“ winding with ease Through the pure marble air his oblique way,” 
he made for the Russian lines. A trivial mishap—the failure of a 
eparking-plug—unluckily forced him to descend at Kavenczu, near 
Cholm, only sixty miles west of General Brussiloff’s outposts before 
Kovel, at 8.30 a.m. on June 21st, and he was captured by an Austrian 
patrol. But Marchal need not regret his plucky feat. To fly, as 
he did, between eight hundred and fifty and nine hundred miles in 
eleven hours over a hostile country, braving the varied perils of the 
dark and the daylight, was an amazing test of his courage and 
physical endurance, and a proof of the high efficiency of his fast 
Nieuport monoplane. We like, too, his ironical reminder to the 
Berliners—"‘ We might have bombarded the open city of Berlin 
and thus killed innocent women and children, but we merely drop 
this message.” Even Count Zeppelin can hardly miss the point 
of that. 





The football which a battalion of the East Surrey Regiment 
dribbied into action on July Ist, somewhere near Albert, was 
formally placed among the regimental treasures at the depot 
at Kingston on Friday week. It was a little ceremony which 
every white man in the Empire will understand. Captain Nevill 
led his men out of the trenches and kicked off. He himself 
was shot down, but the East Surreys dribbled the ball into 
the enemy trenches held by the Prussian Guard and scored 
their goal. They suffered heavy losses; Private Draper, who 
was selected to inflate the ball oh Friday week, said that of 
his machine-gun detachment only three reached the German line. 
But nothing could stop the East Surreys. Colonel Treeby, com- 
manding the depot, remarked that “if Waterloo was won on the 
playing-fields of Eton, this war was being won by our footballers.” 
It is true that the elements of good sportsmanship which we acquire 
in youth in the football field count for much both in the rapid 
evolution of our New Armies and in their wonderful success on the 


battlefield. 





A silver badge has been issued to be worn by officers and men 
of the Armies who have served at home or abroad since August, 
1914, but through age, wounds, or sickness have left the Service. 
The badge will also be awarded to nurses and civilians in the Army 


Medical Service who have retired for the same reasons. It is cir- 
cular in form and bears the Royal cipher surmounted by a crown. 
The inscribed words are: “For King and Empire. Services 
Rendered.” A similar badge will be issued for the Naval Service. 
We wish we could say that the design of the Army badge was as ex- 
cellent as the idea of issuing it. Unfortunately it is dull and clumsy, 
and the lettering is ugly. The phrase “Services Rendered” is 
very far from beautiful. To “render notable services” to the 
country is a phrase, it is true, with a good tradition, and it was 
used by Parliament of Clive and others. But the particular form 
“Services Rendered” suggests a bill. We think of “To services 
rendered” or “To account rendered.” ‘ For Service,” on the 
analogy of “ For Valour,” would be a good phrase. So would 
“For Duty” or “‘ For Duty Done.” 


The Times of Monday printed an extract from the German 
weekly technical paper Prometheus describing the general lines 
of large submarines which are reported to be under construction 
“by the two foremest naval Powers.” These vessels are said 
to be five thousand tons gross, four hundred feet long, and 
to be as strongly protected and armed as medium-sized cruisers. 
It is said that their speed is twenty-six knots above water 
and sixteen knots below water, that their effective radius 
is nearly twenty thousand miles, and that they carry thirty 
torpedo tubes, and are able to lay a hundred and twenty-five to a 
hundred and fifty submerged mines. We wonder. We expect that 
it will be found out after all that “the Snark was a Boojum U.C.” 








Denmark has provisionally agreed to sell to the United States 
for £5,000,000 the islands of St. Thomas, St. John, and St. Croix, 
in the West Indies. The formal consent of both the Danish and 
American Parliaments is still necessary. The New York cor 
spondent of the Times reminds us that the United States offered 
£800,000 in 1901. The islands will be most valuable to the United 
States as a naval base for the protection of the Canal zone. 

An interesting description of what is called the Censor’s Museum 
was published in the Times of Tuesday. The exhibits are all things 
stopped on their way to enemy countries. There are, for instance, 
carefully rolled newspapers which are found to contain ham, rubber, 
rice, tobacco, and so forth. The ends of the rolls are plugs of 
paper and wood. Many parcels have duplicate covers, the outer 
one bearing an address in a neutral country, and the inner one 
a German or Austrian address which was the ultimate destination 
in the continuous voyage of such parcels. There are two iron 
crosses sent to friends by the German manufacturer. The donor 
says in his letter that if people ask how the crosses were earned 
the wearers can say they were won in 1870. It is too bad to make 
1870 crosses as cheap as those of to-day. ll these things are only 
held up temporarily. They will reach their destination when the 
war is over—except, let us hope, the sausages and other perishables. 


The special correspondent of the Timee at Berne explained on 
Tuesday the state of the commercial controversy between Germany 
and Switzerland. Switzerland has hitherto received grain-food 
generally from the Allies, and coal and iron generally from Germany. 
Germany has threatened to send no more coal and iron to Switzer- 
land unless Switzerland sends in return the twenty-five thousand 
bales of cotton which have accumulated in Switzerland to German 
orders. The correspondent points out that this cotton has been 
collected by middiemen, who are in reality German agents, for the 
express purpose of levying blackmail in Switzerland. Switzerland 
is in a quandary, for if she gives way to Germany and sends in the 
contraband cotton, which will be used for explosives, she risks 
having her supply of cereals cut off by the Allies. Two solutions 
are proposed by the Swiss: (1) that the Allies should supply 
Switzerland with coal] and iron, and thus enable her to defy Ger- 
many; (2) that dealings with middlemen should be prohibited. 
(1) is probably a physical impossibility, and (2), though it is ad- 
mittedly a difficult scheme, seems to offer the better hope. 


We desire to draw the special attention of our readers to the 
review by Lord Cromer entitled “The Terms of Peace” to be found 
in our issue of to-day. It is interesting to note that in his article, 
which was written before he had seen our leading article on tho 
terms of peace, Lord Cromer arrived at conclusions almost exactly 
the same as ours. The specific suggestions as to what conquests, 





old and new, must be given up are practically the same, and so is 
the condition that we must dictate the terms, and not imagine 
it possible to negotiate a peace with the Prussians. 














Bank Rate, 6 per cent., changed from 5 per cent. July 13th 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE FUTURE GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND. 


\ E deal elsewhere with the causes which led to Mr. 

Redmond’s refusal to seize the extraordinary piece 
of good fortune (from his point of view) which was_pre- 
sented to him. He threw it away because he and his 
followers were incapable of understanding that a compromise 
means sacrifice, means that half a loaf is better than no bread. 
But beyond this national inability to be wisely illogical, 
and to accept in the concrete a scheme which all sides detest 
in the abstract, there were no doubt other influences at work. 
Mr. Redmond did not dare to be conciliatory for fear he should 
be called a traitor by the extremists who now so largely 
control Irish Nationalist opinion, and who were determined 
not to allow the exclusion of the six countics. In reality 
Mr. Redmond was the wrecker of the settlement. And yet, 
with a profligacy of impudence that leaves onc breathless, 
a considerable portion of the Radical Press, and also, we 
deeply regret to say, an organ which once was supposed to 
be Unionist, have denounced Lord Lansdowne as the wrecker. 
Nothing could be less true. Lord Lansdowne, very properly 
as we think, went much farther than most of his friends 
thought it would prove possible for him to go in order to 
secure peace. 

The compromise having failed, the essential thing now 
is to consider how Ireland is to be governed till the end 
of the war. To begin with, we must point out that the 
problem is not half so difficult as is represented by the Nation- 
alists and their organs in the English Press. There has been a 
great deal of exaggerated talk about the government of 
Ireland having “ utterly broken down,” and one would sup- 
pose therefrom that there was no machinery left for the 
maintenance of law and order, and that everything must be 
rebuilt from the beginning. That is an entire mistake. The 
government of Ireland only broke down because Mr. Birrell 
did not choose to use the instruments at his hand. It is not 
fair to say that your motor-car has broken down when you 
deliberately refrain from putting any petrol into the tank and 
purposely leave the tires deflated and the engine out of gear. 
To talk about the impossibility of continuing Castle govern- 
ment is, again, largely nonsense, or ignorance, or a muddy 
mixture of both. This nonsense has been indulged in till 
many people here have really come to imagine that the Castle 
is some sort of feudal institution with chains and dungeons 
and oublicttes, and is unfitted for the reasonable adminis- 
tration of a modern country. In reality Castle government 
means no more than Downing Street government or 
Whitehall government. All three phrases are pieces of inept 
generalization. 

The Castle is only a place in the centre of Dublin where a 
good many Irish Boards and Offices happen to be located. 
The system which they administer, whether good or bad in 
itself, is conducted just like any other system of government— 
by clerks and inspecters and secretaries and Heads of Depart- 
ments, red-tape, sealing-wax, “folios,” yellow envelopes, 
and what Carlyle might have called ‘ H.M.S. flummery.” 
Very likely it is too highly centralized, but that is largely due 
to the fact that the Celtic instinct, like the French, tends 
towards centralization. Probably also the Irish Government 
is very much overmanned; but that, again, is because the 
Celtic instinct is distinctly in favour of creating as many 
posts and offices “ under Government” as possible. As the 
laie Lord St. Aldwyn said after a short period of office as 
Irish Secretary, every Irishman wants an appointment, and 
when he has got it, wants his son appointed deputy. When, 
then, people talk of it being impossible to set Castle govern- 
ment once more on its legs, they are guilty of gross exagger- 
ation. Any Minister possessed of reasonable firmness and 
common-sense can easily restart the machine and keep it 
going, and, if he likes, make a very considerable number of 
minor repairs and reforms “ while running.”’ 

To cut a long story short, what we would do if we were in 
the position of the Government would be to appoint a working 
Irish Viceroy with a seat in the Cabinet—that is, to revert to 
the plan, which has often been employed in the past, of making 
the Viceroy a member of the Cabinet, and leaving the Irish 
Secretary as a member of the Administration with a seat in 
Parliament but outside the Cabinet, like the Financial Secre- 
tary to the Treasury. In view of the fact that the Viceroy 
would have to make a good deal of use of the Defence of the 
Realm Act, we would if possible appoint a General or an 
Admiral, or an ex-Governor of one of the oversea Dominions 
cr of an Indian province. During the war and for six months 
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afterwards the duty of the Viceroy would be “ to carry on” 
and to maintain law and order. Though he would be a 
member of the Cabinet, he would doubtless make his attend- 
ances at Downing Street-rare and occasional, as was the case 
if we remember rightly, with Lord Spencer when he was 
Viceroy in the Cabinet with an Irish Secretary of non-Cabinet 
rank—an official whose chief duty it would be to let himself be 
“ ragged” by the Irish Members. The latter would no doubt 
require to come up to the high but not impossible standard 
prescribed by the Nationalist wit—‘‘a man with the heart of 
an iceberg and the hide of a rhinoceros ”—but such persons, 
though scarce, are not unobtainable. While the working 
Viceroy of our thought was keeping order in Ireland, and 
picking up and rearranging the pieces of the civil administra- 
tion, allowed to grow rusty under the Birrell system of non- 
government, the Irish Secretary would be sitting in the best 
dug-out he could find at Westminster, holding his trench 
against the Nationalist bombers. 

That this would prove an ideal solution we do not suggest, 
but people must never forget that there are a good many 
problems to which there is no ideal solution. That, however, 
does not prevent the world from continuing- to go round or 
human beings from eating and sleeping, hving and dying. 
After all, if the Nationalists complained, as no doubt they 
would, the answer, and the true answer, would be: “ Mr. 
Redmond and his friends have willed it so.” They had an 
excellent opportunity of trying another system planned on 
the most generous lines, but because it did not suit them 
exactly and in every particular they refused to accept it. 
If they preferred maintaining a punctilio in regard to the 
number of Irish Members at Westminster to setting up Home 
Rule in five-sixths of Ireland, they must take the consequences, 

Before we leave the subject we may say that we see no 
reason why “ the Viceroy for the duration ” should not have 
added to him a Council, “ Executive” or “ Advisory,” or a 
mixture of both, of the kind sketched by Sir Horace Plunkett 
in a letter to Monday’s Times. Tho Viceroy would be 
able to refer to the Council matters of civil administration 
not concerned with the due maintenance of law and 
order, and the carrying out of the Defence of the 
Realm Act—the Act which prevents the enemy from en- 
trenching himself, morally if not physically, within these 
islands. Ifa Council of a dozen Irishmen of light and leading 
drawn from all parties could thus be formed, the system 
established would be in eflect, though not in name, one of 
interim Crown Colony government. The Viceroy would be 
like the Governor of a Crown Colony assisted by a nominated 
Council—a Council with large powers in practice, but at the 
same time with no authority to interfere with the duties 
of the Governor in matters concerning the essential safety and 
welfare of the Colony or of the Empire. At the same time, 
of course, the Irish representatives would continue to sit in 
Parliament, and would have an equal voice with the Members 
from Scotland or Wales, or Wiltshire, Devonshire, and Corn- 
wall, in deciding affairs of high policy, or, if they could, in 
putting Governments in or out of office. Ireland, in a word, 
would not be any more disfranchised than that Highland 
area which at the present moment no Englishman or 
Scotsman can enter without a passport of the strictest 
Continental kind. 

Let us say in conclusion that we are not in the least fright- 
ened by Mr. Redmond’s threat of criticism about the conduct 
of the war because he could not get his whole pound of flesh. 
It is true that he stands self-condemned for not having made 
his criticisms before now, if we assume that they are sincere 
For evidently he was willing not to make them at all if only he 
were sufficiently paid in Irish Members at Westminster! But 
be this as it may, we see no sort of objection per se to criticism 
of the action of the Government in their conduct of the war. 
If Mr. Redmond’s points are good, they may be helpful. If 
they are bad or dangerous, he and his friends must take the 
consequences, for the British public is not likely to show the 
Nationalists any mercy if they try to use the engine of Parlia- 
mentary debate to injure our military and naval administra 
tion and to help our enemics to destroy us. We do not 
believe that the Nationalists intend anything of the sort, but, 
since they have chosen to use the language of menace, it is 
just as well to have a clear understanding on this point. 





THE MILITARY SITUATION. 


LL the messages from the Western Front indicate that 
during the past week the British movement has been 
marked by what boxers call “ in-fighting.”” The comparative 
rapidity of the first round, when the combatants moved 
freely, has yielded to stubborn thrust and counter-thrust at 
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close quarters, the bodies of the fighters being almost locked 
(ogether and their blows being delivered, as it were, with 
shortened arms. This is the time when the Germans have 
their best opportunity of regaining ground were they capable 
of regaining it. The trenches seized by the British and the 
French have all to be reconstructed to face the other way, 
and this labour has to be performed, not in quictude like that 
in which many of the trenches were originally built, but under 
a terrific bombardment. If it has to be said that the British 
advance has slowed down, it has also to be said that the 
present phase of the fighting was expected, and that the 
failure of the Germans to retake ground, except for more 
than a few hours, at any point is good news for us of the 
most positive and cheering kind. Our advance has experi- 
enced no check such as the Germans have suffered at Verdun, 
and in due time it will proceed on its predestined lines. The 
Germans at Verdun have been brought to a standstill at 
point after point since their first successful rush, and the 
difference between their advance and ours is that they were 
compelled to break off several times and try fresh attacks 
in new directions. Our advance has not enjoyed an equal 
success all along the line, but it has been proved thoroughly 
sound in conception and conduct. There is no cause for 
second thoughts. There is nothing to do but to carry on 
the movement as it was begun. 

The telegrams tell us that the Germans have brought 
up many more heavy guns and reserves of troops. Still, 
they have made no impression on our line under the 


best conditions for them—the notoriously favourable 
moments when counter-attacks are launched—and_ the 
worst for us. The capture of Poziéres means much 


more than the possession of one of the strongest of those 
fortified villages which the Germans had linked up in an 
amazingly powerful system of defence. The last houses in 
the village to be captured in the house-to-house fighting 
are on the top of the ridge. In other words, our gallant 
troops have one foot planted on the high ground which it is 
essential for us to take and hold in order gradually to master 
the German second and third lines, Interior lines are beloved 
of strategists because the inside lines are shorter, and therefore 
easicr to man than the longer enfolding lines, but this is only 
an advantage when both the lines run over a very wide 
area. Interior lines on a small scale simply form those 
dangerous salients which expose the occupiers to concentrated 
bombardment and flanking fires from every kind of weapon. 
To judge from the map, we should say that Sir Douglas Haig 
has made a point of never thrusting an arrow-headed move- 
ment forward very far, however great the temptation may 
have been to go on where the Germans freely gave way. 
fir Douglas Haig’s triangles are continually acquiring a 
broader base. 

The news from Russia continues as excellent as we have 
become accustomed to in the last few weeks. Admiration 
for the Grand Duke can hardly limit itself when we remember 
that his campaign in Armenia is in one of the most difficult 
countries in the world, and that he designed and prepared 


his schemes when Russia was still staggering under the blow | 


which the Germans vainly believed would end her serious 
participation in the war. The capture of Erzingan will shake 
Turkish pride far beyond the borders of Armenia. The Young 
Turks confidently announced that the Russian effort was spent 
and that Erzerum and Trebizond would be recaptured. 
But it was the Turkish counter-advance which had spent 
itself at the very moment when the boast was uttered. We 
must not forget that as the Turks are driven back they will 
profit by the one advantage of retreat—their lines of com- 
munication will be shorter. The roads near the coast are 
also better than any of the roads—if they can be called roads 

which the Russians will have to use. In fine, the Turks 
have still a fairly wide choice of defensive positions. But 
these obvious facts do not detract in any way from the 
triumph of the Grand Duke in Armenia, which he has fairly 
overrun, On the Volhynian border General Sakharoff has 
won a third battle within a fortnight against General von 
Linsingen. In these three battles over thirty thousand 
Austrian prisoners have been taken, and the tale is not yet 
complete. Finally, in surveying the Russian position it is 
worth while to point out the double fact that the Russians 
are once more in Galicia, and that in 
advance has been carried even further than the point it had 
reached when the German phalanx was hurled against them 
im May, 1915. The Italians have considerably improved their 
position, and the talk of a Turkish attack on Egypt can no 
longer disturb us. Everywhere the fortune of the Allies ascends. 
The crisis of the war turns unmistakably in our favour. 
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It is impossible to survey the whole situation without 
reflecting upon the influence of political changes at home 
upon our prospects. We have a new Secretary for War. 
Mr. Lloyd George, as we all know, is a man of great personal 
power, with the faculty of stimulating and inspiring, and 
securing that what he desires shall be accomplished. With 
him good is not enough. He knows that more and better 
things can always be done, and he has a voice and a will to 
compel others to share his opinions. His mind is receptive 
to new ideas. He never stands still. In the House of Com- 
mons on Monday he proved that his thoughts had already 
leaped on from the admitted success of steel helmets to the 
question of body armour. That was a very significant and 
encouraging statement. He also proved that he had ideas 
of increasing our man-power by drawing on Imperial sources 
not yet tapped, and that the output of heavy guns and ammu- 
nition was even now but a stage towards the culmination 
which he has in view. The qualities which such statements 
imply are allexcellent. They have, however, their reverse side, 
and this has sometimes been expressed in Mr. Lloyd George's 
career by the looseness of thought and the rashness of 
judgment which generally accompany a generous impulsive- 
ness. That Mr. Lloyd George will rely upon expert advice 
as a general principle we may be sure. But the slotionh of a 
Secretary for War and his expert advisers are not to be defined 
in a sentence. They are very complicated. Many purely 
military questions admit of various answers. Even the wisest 
military head is often in much doubt, and it is here that a 
masterful Secretary for War may find himself gradually 
being conquered by the temptation to interfere where the 
soldier is best left to himself. But the most important point 
is that the Secretary for War should be constant and loyal 
in the support of his military colleagues. He should give 
them a sense of absolute security by his willingness to back 
them up. Thus, and thus alone, can he strengthen and main- 
tain in them that fibre which is necessary for the bearing of 
their tremendous responsibility. A perfect Secretary for War 
must not merely not dictate in the appointment to high 
commands ; he must create such an atmosphéte between 
himself and his military colleagues that they will feel absolutely 
free to urge their opinions upon him, and feel that in so doing 
they are rendering him—in his opinion as well as in their own— 
the greatest and highest service. 





THE IRISH FIASCO. 
\ TE held, and still hold, that it was a most grave mistake 
to break the moratorium which had been placed on 
the Parliamentary side of the Irish question during the war. 
When, however, the attempt at a settlement was put forward, 
and had been endorsed, if somewhat reluctantly, by the 
Unionist leaders, we acquiesced in the experiment, provided 
always that Protestant Ulster was permanently excluded, 
and provided also that there should be ample safeguards 
against another edition of the rebellion and for the A cates 
defence of the realm. Our reason, and in spite of the 
fiasco we hold it to have been a perfectly sound reason, for 
acquiescing in an experiment about the outcome of which 
we had from the first strong misgivings, was that the alter- 
native to acquiescence was the risk of what we considercd 
would be the greatest of national dangers—the break-up of 
the Coalition Government, coupled in this case with the 
break-up of the nation’s one firm political asset, an unbroken 
Unionist Party. 

But though we are glad that we said nothing to 
prevent the attempt being made to bring about a settlement, 
but did our very best to smooth the difficulties away and to 
make Mr. Lloyd George’s path as easy as possible, we are 
not in the very least surprised at the breakdown. That 
breakdown, indeed, illustrates more poignantly than even we 
expected to see it illustrated the truth so often preached in 
these columns—that the Act of Union, be it per se good, bad, 
or indifferent, remains the only way of regulating the political 
relations between Great Britain and Ireland, and also between 
the two warring sections of Ireland, the Protestant and 
non-Celtic Ulster and the Celtic and Roman Catholic com- 
munities of the South and West. As we have said again and 
again in the Spectator, Pitt did not establish the Act of Union 
in the crisis of the French War out of frivolity or weakness 
or a kind of political pedantry. He established it because we 
had tried all other plans of governing Ireland—Parliamentary 
dependence, Parliamentary independence, and every variety of 
compromise between these two—but could arrive at nothing 
stable. Then in despair, and though he had no great liking for 
the task of governing Ircland from Westminster and setting 
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Irish Members to govern us, Pitt established the incorporating 
Union, as the only thing left to try. What was the result ? 
We say without hesitation that, with all its faults, the Union 
has provided the best government that Ireland has ever had 
in all her troubled history. It gave us a hundred and fifteen 
years of government without any serious fighting, and it 
can be said with perfect truth—witness the findings of the 
Hardinge Commission—that it would have prevented the 
insurrection, and the executions for treason in arms which 
were bound to follow the insurrection, if the Union had not 
been virtually abrogated by Mr. Birrell. In effect, though 
not in name, he repealed the essentials of the Act of Union. 
He created a system of political absenteeism. He left Ireland 
to be governed anyhow, or rather nohow, by anybody, or 
rather by nobody, assisted by a kind of liberum veto exercised 
by Mr. Robot and his colleagues. They had none of the 
responsibilities of government, yet, as has been shown, they 
could and did stop the Irish Executive from taking the natural, 
necessary, and obvious step of preventing potential Irish 
rebels from supplying themselves with rifles and ammunition, 
and from practising in broad daylight schemes for seizing the 
Castle and the chief public buildings in the Irish capital. 
The Act of Union, then, has once again proved to be the 
system of government which divides Ireland least. Look at the 
results of attempting to get away from it. The settlement 
was devised in order to create a system of government for 
Ireland that would prevent the monstrous absurdity, which 
jibbered at us in the Home Rule Act, of granting self-govern- 
ment to a local majority in Ireland as a whole, and then 
refusing it to a homogeneous local majority in a part of Ireland. 
The Amending Bill, at any rate, did not begin with the crime, 
the absurdity, the paradox, involved in the violation in detail 
of the very principle which was the cause of and excuse for the 
Home Rule statute. Next, under the settlement an attempt 
was made to supply adequate safeguards for the maintenance 
of law and order, and for preventing the possibility of a 
deadly enemy obtaining a vantage-ground highly perilous to 
the safety of the State in a part of the United Kingdom, 
Finally, the settlement was devised to prevent gross political 
injustice to England and Scotland in the matter of Parlia- 
mentary representation. The result, however, was a scheme 
of government repellent to almost every section of the Irish 
community, one, in fact, which is actively scouted by 
the majority of Irishmen, and received with great mis- 
giving even by those who, like Sir Edward Carson and his 
Ulster colleagues, were willing at a moment of great national 


crisis to assent to it from patriotic reasons, and again one | 


which is open to every sort of objection from the point of 
view of the inhabitants of the rest of the United Kingdom. 
Could there be found a greater tribute to the Act of Union than 
this fact—a stronger proof that here is the best, or at any rate 
the least bad, settlement ? Once more it has been demon- 
strated that when we try to construct a plan for abrogating 
that Act we arrive at a system which Irishmen as a whole 
like a great deal worse than the Union itself. 

We have no desire to say anything which will still further 
exasperate the Irish situation, but there is one point in the 
debate which we are bound to note. That was the failure 
of the Nationalists to agree to any compromise in the 
true sense. The whole of Irish history is epitomized in that 
failure. If the Nationalists had had in them the spirit of 
political compromise, such, for example, as was so admirabl 
shown by General Botha and his followers after the Sout 
African War, it would have been easy to arrange a working 
system of government which, if it did not please everybody, 
and in a sense pleased nobody, would at any rate have been 
practical politics. Sir Edward Carson and his supporters, to 
their eternal credit, though they were in no way pleased by the 
idea of breaking up the Union, were willing to sacrifice their 
own views in order to arrive at a settlement. What they said 
in effect was this : ‘“* Don’t violate your own principle of Home 
Rule by forcing the six counties that make up Protestant 
Ulster under a system of government which they detest as 
much as you tell us you detest the system established by the 
Act of Union. Leave the area in which there is a Unionist 
local majority out of your Bill and your system. That done, 
establish Home Rule in the rest of Ireland. If you can work 
it as perfectly, as reasonably, and as fairly as you assert, 
you may yet win us by peaceful means to come under your 
government. You are given a golden opportunity to do so, 


for you are obtaining financial terms of such extraordinary 
liberality as to make your task easy. The so-called enemies 
of Ireland—7.e., the British people—are endowing you with a 
handsome tribute from the rest of the United Kingdom, Tempt 
us to share, rather than help to provide, that tribute.” If 


| 





Mr. Redmond and his friends had had the slightest feeling for 
compromise, surely they would have said as the Boer majority 
in the Union said to Natal: ‘‘ We are perfectly willing to 
leave you ovt till you want tocome in. We know that we shall 
set up so good a system of government that within two or 
three years you will be knocking at our doors imploring to 
be allowed to share it.” Instead of that, the Nationalists in 
effect met Sir Edward Carson’s most sound, reasonable, and 
patriotic concessions with a bitter and hostile non possumus. 
They showed, in fact, that they have not the first political 
instinct, the instinct for compromise. As an example take 
the way in which they “ ran” the objection that the proposed 
settlement was one which no section of Irishmen liked. To 
men with a sense of compromise that would have been 
regarded as a proof, not that the settlement was necessarily 
bad, but rather that it was good. As Englishmen and Scotsmen 
would have put it: “All men have got to make large 
sacrifices of their own schemes in order to reach an agreement 
among old adversaries. Disagreement with the details of a 
settlement may be called a proof of its success when passion 
runs so high as it does in Ireland.” 

But though the essential cause of the breakdown was this un- 
willingness, or perhaps it would be fairer to say this incapacity, 
to arrange a compromise as to the exclusion of the area of Pro- 
testant Ulster till the fears of the Ulster Protestants no longer 
existed, the ostensible reason was one which illustrates even 
more strongly the Irish inability to do anything but demand 
a full pound of flesh and take it with a ruthless disregard for 
anything but merciless logic. What the settlement, as 
far as we can gather, nominally broke down upon was the 
demand that the Nationalists should retain their full repre- 
sentation in the Parliament at Westminster until such time 
as the Home Rule Act could be extended to the whole of Ireland 
—till the Ulstermen were included. Consider what this means. 
Ireland under the Home Rule Act, if it is ever carried into 
operation, is to have forty-two Members present for all 
purposes at all times in the Parliament at Westminster. 
In other words, Ireland is to govern herself on all domestic 
matters without any interference from Great Britain dus 
a very large subsidy, the greater part of which is to be 
provided out of the pockets of the taxpayers of Great Britain. 
In addition, she is to exercise through the forty-two Irish 
Members an enormous, often a preponderating, influence in 
the domestic concerns of England and Scotland. For example, 
the forty-two Members might help to impose an educational 
system here disliked by the majority of the inhabitants of 
England, free from any fears that if they did exercise their 
power to impose it we might reciprocate by interference with 
their educational system. That was bad in itself. But now 
look at the new demand. The forty-two Members, whom 
Lerd Lansdowne and the Unionists in the Cabinet most reason- 
ably regarded as sufficient guardians of Irish Imperial rights, 
are in fact all that Nationalist Ireland—+.e., the twenty-six 
counties of the South and West—are entitled to under a just 
system of representative gove:nment. 

Celtic and Roman Catholic Ireland, to which the Amending 
Bill would apply, has a population of about three million in- 
habitants. This area, on the population test, roughly con- 
stitutes one-fifteenth of the United Kingdom. Therefore 
Nationalist Ireland cannot on any system be entitled to 
more than one-fifteenth of the Members at Westminster. But 
one-fifteenth of 634 (the number of Members in the House of 
Commons under the Home Rule Act, plus the Amending Bill) 
is 42; Members. Therefore Nationalist Ireland is not asking, 
as she might ask with some show of reason, for her full and 
just representation during what she considers the transitional 
period, but is asking for double that number, and, when there 
is a British protest against such palpable injustice, calling 
out that she ‘* ~vpressed and betrayed. In the circumstances 
how is it possible to say that the Unionist leaders did any- 
thing less than their duty in refusing to assent to a propo- 
sition so preposterous ? 

Before we leave the subject of the Irish settlement we 
must once again deal with the attacks that have been made 
upon Lord Lansdowne. He has been represented as refusing 
to assent to the so-called settlement, not on Imperial or 
patriotic grounds, but because of some supposed selfish 
interests created by the possession of an Irish estate. Such 
an attack is one of the most unjust that have ever disgraced 
our public life. Lord Lansdowne may be right or may be 
wrong, but to any one whose mind is not blinded by party 
prejudice it is clear that the motives which have impelled 
him have been of the purest kind. The easy thing and the 
nleasant thing for him would have been to withdraw when 

ord Selborne withdrew. As all reasonable people know, 
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he remained in the Cabinet, not because he wanted place or being mislaid at Malta, Varna, and at home. What we de 


power—we all know that on personal grounds what he wants | 
are not these things, but rest and retirement—but because 
he was told by his colleagues that his presence in the Coalition 
Government was essential to its maintenance and stability. 
Therefore he remained, and while he remained the one thought 
which has occupied his mind was not how to wreck the Irish 
settlement, but how to give it such form as would not bring 
about another insurrection in Ireland, or violate every 
rinciple of political justice in regard to the rest of the United 
Kingdom. What Lord Lansdowne has been doing is acting 
as a trustee for the rights of the English and Scottish 
people—rights interpreted not in any selfish sense, but 
in reason and good faith. It was not he who destroyed the 
settlement, but the Irish Nationalists through their unwilling- 
ness to agree to anything in the nature of a compromise. To 
talk about his vetoing the settlement is ridiculous. It was Mr. 
Redmond, if anybody, who vetoed it, by demanding a double 
dose of representation for Ireland during the transition period, 
and this in spite of the fact that Ireland was to arrange her 
domestic affairs without interference from us, while she was 
to interfere with full powers in our domestic concerns. 

Lord Lansdowne played a loyal and honest part throughout 
the whole transaction. — If he did not, how comes it that Mr. 
Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Grey, and the rest of the | 
Jeading Liberal Ministers are so anxious to retain him in the 
Cabinet ? To vilify him is to dishonour them. 

THE MESOPOTAMIAN INQUIRY. 

M* ASQUITH, saying he would ne’er consent, has 
4 consented to the appointment of Commissions to 
inquire into the Mesopotamian and Dardanelles campaigns. 
He was doubtless right to yield to the pressure. When 
fecling has been worked up to a certain level, it is as well 
to give it a channel to run in lest it should overflow and swamp 
other areas where much more harm may be done. Besides, 
Mr. Asquith had received his warning in that affair of registra- 
tion, when the House of Commons showed that it did not 
in the least shrink from forcing the Government into a corner. 
There was bad bungling in both the Dardanelles and the 
Mesopotamian campaigns, and the Commissions may do 
good if they conduct their business with a view, not to harrying 
individuals, but to proving how such bungling may be avoided 
in the future. The Dardanelles campaign is a thing of the 
past, but the Mesopotamian campaign continues, and the 
assertion of guiding principles may yet be of value. That is 
to say, the Commissions will do good or harm according as 
they remember that their business is not primarily to humiliate 
persons and satisfy the craving of some people for retrospective 
vengeance, but to help to win the war. 

Every one knows that the Mesopotamian campaign has been 
in its way the greatest disappointment of the war, not because 
it has been a failure on a really large scale, but because, when 
the foundations of inevitable disaster were being laid, the 
Government were under the impression that tai a 
was the one bright spot in a gloomy world. Mr. Asquith 
not long before the reverse at Ctesiphon spoke of what had 
been accomplished and of what was in prospect in positively 
lyrical terms, Part of the irony lies in the fact that he was 
perfectly right up to a point. No greater skill, versatility, 
and dash had ever been displayed by a small expeditionary 
force than by General Townshend’s column in its advance to 
Kut. It tackled greatly superior armies and beat them every 
time. The large mistakes of management began when it 
was assumed that this series of miracles could continue after 
Kut was left behind; that a single division could somehow 
kéep itself secure at a distance of about six hundred miles 
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from its base, though even the river was too shoal for laden 
vessels to navigate it. Bad though it is that such things | 
should have happened, it must be remembered that the | 
Mesopotamian campaign is only a small part of our world-wide | 
undertakings. It would be madness to allow an inquiry into 
the things of the past to trespass on the time and energy 
required to make our plans sure for the future. Some persons 
have excited themselves like Dervishes by their crescendo of | 
mutterings and ejaculations, till one might think that Meso- 
potamia was the be-all and end-all of the war. That is an 
absurd perversion, and necessarily remains so even when 
one has admitted, as every feeling man must, the extreme 
horror and pitifulness of the sufferings endured by brave | 
men through the inadequacy of the transport and medical | 
services, Those sufferings were as frightful (heat being 

substituted for cold) as anything undergone in the Czimea on | 
the snow-swept plateau before Balaclava while the clothes 

and medical necessaries and comforts were either lacking or 


resent is that the strong and right feelings of pity and indig- 
nation at these things should be exploited to damage the 
Government to an extent far outmeasuring the purely military 
importance of the Mesopotamian campaign. Inquiry has 
been demanded by some critics in a spirit which showed 
clearly enough that what they want is not to secure that 
justice shall be done, but that the Government shall be 
humiliated and weakened. 

For our part, we cannot help feeling that the time for detailed 
inquiry into strictly military conduct is after a war and not 
during it. Any inquiry which isolates the causes of failure ia, 
of course, to the good, but this exacts evidence on the large 
questions of administration; it does not require brother- 
officers to give one another away while we are still facing the 
enemy. Why were not particular trenches occupied at a 
certain moment on such-and-such a date? It may possibly 
be that the key to failure is in the answer. On the other 
hand, it seems just as likely that the empty trenches were 
a trap. Are such issues suitable for a Commission to decide 
duringa war? Wecannot think that they are. The tendency 
of inquiries conducted in this fashion is to make every officer 
in a high position feel that he fights with a halter round his 
neck, That is not a feeling which liberates energy and 
inspires initiative. The officer becomes paralysed through 
consequences of failure. There was 
wisdom in the way of the Romans, who when a general had 
failed thanked him because he had not despaired of the 
Republic. 

Mr. Chamberlain has stated that the ill-omened advance 


| from Kut, which was decided upon in spite of General 


on the advice of 


Townshend's protest, was undertaken 
It is therefore 


General Nixon and the Government of India. 


| ° ° ° ° 
highly relevant to inquire how the Government of India came 


to give such advice. We hope that an answer may be forth- 
coming, provided always that the answer (one can never be 
quite sure of this in time of war) does no injury to our prospects 
of beating the enemy. If it should be established that the 
Government of India gave bad advice, we must look for the 
cause not in the incompetence or negligence of some particular 
person so much as in a defective system of administration. 
Now, we know that there was a system in India which would 
account for bad advice coming from an office that was hope- 
lessly overcharged with duties. We must look back as far as 
1905. In that year Lord Curzon and Lord Kitchener engaged 
in a public dispute in India as to whether the Military Member 
of the Council should be retained. Lord Kitchener, with 
perfect sincerity and conviction as we need hardly say, believed 
that so long as it was possible for the Commander-in-Chief 
to be overruled by the Viceroy on the advice of the Military 
Member of the Council, there was no hope of real military 
reform in India. His point, which was enthusiastically taken 
up at home, was that there must not be divided authority. 
He admitted that it was desirable for the Viceroy to be advised 
by a soldier having a special knowledge of India—one whe 
would not let a newly arrived Commander-in-Chief remain in 
ignorance, for example, of the fact that Sepoys would express 
a prejudice against such cartridges as were issued just before 
the Mutiny, or that Brahmins (if we are not mistaken) 
cannot be turned on to dig the carth—but he maintained 
that this function of giving local advice could be per- 
formed by a Military Supply Member. Lord Curzon, 
on the other hand, contended that the proposed change 
really meant a _ militarization of the Government of 
India. India had grown from a trading settlement to the 
mighty Dependency we know under a civil Government, and 
he held that as a civil Government it should remain. He 
objected absolutely to part with the official who was in effect 
his Secretary for War. The Home Government were called 
in to judge in the dispute, and they decided in favour of 
Lord Kitchener. Lord Curzon resigned the Viceroyalty ; 
the Military Member disappeared, and any military functions 
still performed outside the Commander-in-Chief's office were 
carried out by the Supply Member. Some years later even 
the Supply Member disappeared. 

We protested at the time that this change would bear evil 
fruit, and, though we must not prejudge the findings of the 
Mesopotamian Commission, we think the Commission will do 
well to look for evidence in this direction. Nothing dis- 
advantageous happened for years ; but acts of statesmanship 
are to be tested, not by their immediate effect, but by their 
general influence on administration, and by their results 
when that influence has operated over a long period. The 
result in this case has been over-centralization. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India has had to undertake more than 
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he could do. During the war India has been troubled 
by various minor incidents of unrest, by German intrigue 
and attempts at gun-running, and finally by the despatch 
of many troops, who came to Europe with nearly all 
their available guns. If the Commander-in-Chief in India 
was able to give proper attention to his share in the Meso- 
potamian campaign, he must have performed wonders. Such 
a thing would unquestionably be quite beyond the powers of 
the ordinary man. We think we cannot be far astray in point- 
ing to the over-centralization of military affairs in India as 
one of the main sources of our misfortune, for Mr. Lloyd 
George in his first speech as Secretary for War virtualiy 
admitted our case. India, he said, would remain the base 
for the force in Mesopotamia, but the Commander-in-Chief 
in India, though still managing the force, would receive his 
instructions from the Army Council in all matters of personnel, 
administration, and supplies. 








LITTLE “ ANZAC.” 
[COMMUNICATED. ] 

* NZAC” was not at all like an English child. She was not 

yet six when she came from the Land of the Southern 
Cross, but she had the independence and the physical strength of 
a child of seven. She was sturdy, but perfectly proportioned, 
with a peach-like complexion and an immensely thick crop of 
short brown hair. She had long grey eyes, which were sometimes 
very beautiful; otherwise her features, though sufficiently neat, 
were not specially remarkable. Her father was fighting in France 
and her mother expecting a baby when the excellent society which 
exists to give aid to persons belonging to a class vaguely described 
as “one’s own” accepted for ‘ Anzac” the hospitality of ‘* The 
Flat.” There for ten weeks the wild Australian bird was caged 
with two unmarried women (one very young and one nearly old) 
and an East End maid. Before her arrival the cage was arranged 
with a view to her convenience, and the three women anxiously 
awaited the advent of a homesick and tearful child. All such 
sentimental imaginings were dispelled by “ Anzac.” “‘I’m coming 
to live with you,” she announced as she embraced her captors, 
adding, with a glance at the fireplace: ‘‘ That kettle boils; I'm 
dying for my tea.” She had a pretty voice and an attractive 
inability to say her “‘r’s.”” At the same time, she broke occasionally 
into what sounded almost like Cockney, though, unlike a Londoner, 
she had a tendency to make her “‘a’s” Jong She often began her 
sentences with “I s’y, dee-ar,” and when sick, sorry, or angry 
always described her mood as “ sahd” (sad). She belonged to a 
new world and a new generation. She was newer than anything 
could be which began in such an old place as England. “TI like 
Australia best,” she would assert. “ There all the children are 
clean and you can play with every one.” She had an extraordinary 
way of relegating things English to the past. “ You'll be dead, 
I suppose, when I’m a big girl in Australia,” she would say regret- 
fully, adding, with swift change of subject: ‘* How do people get 
to Heaven? Don’t you know? I suppose it’s on the telephone.” 
Occasionally some anxiety for the persons belonging to the past 
seemed to cross her mind. “I s’y, dee-ar,” she began upon one 
oceasion, “‘ would you rather live alone or have me to take care of 
you?” 

To her anxious captors she seemed the very personification of 
a younger race. Energy is common to all healthy children, but 
** Anzac’s ” energy was not of the ordinary kind. It was no aimless 
activity. She had a passion for work. “Show me how,” was 
her constant demand—how to sweep, how to dust, how to sew, 
how to learn anything within the power of her fingers or her brain. 
Of the virtue of obedience she had no conception. She rebelled 
instinetively, not only against coercion but persuasion. She had 
absolutely no anxiety to please, only an intense desire to accomplish. 
In spite of a sort of innate candour, if the truth stood between her 
and the accomplishment of her end she sacrificed it consciously 
and without remorse. “I said such-and-such because otherwise 
1 could not have done so-and-so,” she would say boldly if lectured 
for deviations from strict accuracy. She lost nothing for want of 
asking for it. 
anything which she had to give or to lend. She offered her all 
with a good heart. Indoors “ Anzac” was not a noisy or ram- 
pageous child. 
and during a quarter of an hour’s visit not infrequently explored 
the attics and the kitchen, escaping from the drawing-room without 
fuss or ceremony. But if the restriction of four walls troubled her 
little, the restrictions of the London streets literally drove her wild. 
To waik with her in traffic was a trial to the strongest nerves. She 
would not be led. 


her captors, and fly across the street, doubling back again as soon 
as she saw herself pursued. If taken to Kensington Gardens, she 





was quite tame and gentle if supplied with clean children to play 
with ; but her elder captor will never forget turning round to look 
for “‘ Anzac”? near to the Round Pond, and seeing her fighting 
vigorously with a small and excessively dirty urchin whom she 
confessed to having deliberately attacked because he “ looked 
nasty.” Dog-fights such as are now and then to be seen in the 
gardens interested her deeply. “Aren't they bwave?” she would 
say, struggling with the restraining hand which prevented her 
from joining in the fray. 

Unconsciously, no doubt, “ Anzac” longed for the greater 
freedom of the new world, but she wes never homesick for a day, 
Perhaps she was not deeply attached to her parents. She was in 
every sense a detached child. ‘* You see, I do not love any ono 
always,” she said in one of ker moments of mature reflection, 
“Don’t give me back,” she added; “she’s got the baby; you 
keep me.’ But whether she cared for her own people or no, sho 
prayed dutifully for a gradually shortening list of relations on the 
nights when she would consent to perform any devotions ct all, 
‘ve said ’em so often, I’m so sick of ’em,” she would say, when 
asked to begin her prayers. On the other hand, she was not without 
interest in religion. Several times her captors had come upon her 
standing on a chair with her arms spread wide and her eyes turned 
up to Heaven. When asked what she was doing, she replied 
that she was “standing up for God.” Her interlocutor was 
completely puzzled, but shortly afterwards the East End maid 
was heard singing that revivalist hymn which begins, “ Stand 
up, stand up for Jesus.” Poor little ‘“‘ Anzac”? had put a literal 
meaning upon the words. Church she enjoyed, behaving with the 
greatest devotion, the effect of which was slightly spoiled on one 
occasion by her asking in a loud whisper whether she need still 
continue to “ hide her eyes.” Once only a storm of rain necessitated 
her remaining during the sermon. The preacher had a hectoring 
manner, which was emphasized when he imagined himeelf to be 
quoting the words of the Supreme Being. “Is the gentleman 
talking to us? Is he getsing cross ?”’ asked “ Anzac.” Then as 
the congregation rose she remarked: “ I’m glad he’s done! It’s 
not the way to speak to Aunty.” 

It was the musie which really appeeled to “ Anzac” in church. 
Music always put her into her best moods, ‘“ Do you love me?” 
she would say under its softening influence, accompanying her 
words with rare and much-appreciated caresses, adding with 
deepening interest, ‘‘even when I’m naughty ?”’ An affirmative 
reply to the latter remark, though obviously expected, was received 
with some scepticism. One day at tea “ Anzac,” whose table 
manners were almost uniformly good, pushed back her chair, put her 
feet on the table, and began to threaten and bespatter her neighbours 
with her teaspoon. ‘* What are you doing ?”’ shrieked her horrified 
captors in unison. “ Anzac’s” long eyes lengthened, and she 
smiled. ‘* You love me now, don’t you ?” she said, as she returned 
her shoes and her spoon to their proper places. 

Music, as we have said, was the only art for which this little new 
worldling had the slightest feeling. She disliked looking at pictures, 
eared nothing for stories, 2nd had no interest in the sight of flowers. 
Thesun she loved and almost worshipped. One day, on seeing some 
water spilt upon a sun-flecked carpet, she exclaimed in awestruck 
tones: ‘ Will it spoil the lovely sun?” Beauty in things seldom 
seemed to strike her, but she noticed good looks in herfriends. One 
day, when she had been out to tea with a very pretty woman, she said 
that she had enjoyed her visit. “‘ Do you know what visit means ?” 
asked her elder captor. “It means a lady with a lovely face,” she 
replied promptly. The younger of her two captors was also very 
pretty, and ‘‘ Anzac” never failed if reproved by her to observe: 
“You don’t look handsome when you are cross,” or ‘‘ I don’t like 
your face now.” The lady, as a matter of fact, did not look cross, 
but “ Anzac” disapproved of disapproval—hed a sense of the 
importance of appearance, and desired to barb her words. 


, 


Now and then “ Anzac” seemed to be merely a spoiled little 
Tomboy ; at other times she showed a grit and a vivid femininity 
which astonished even her admirers. For instance, she, who would 


_ in an ordinary way roar like a bull (especially in the street) if 


On the other hand, no one needed to be without | 


She pervaded any house in which she found herself, | 


eeriously crossed or disappointed, or if she fell and hurt herself, 
showed perfect self-control at the dentist’s. She had been, of course, 
carefully lectured before she went. “ He may hurt you, but you 
would like to be a pretty little girl,” her captors instructed her, 


“and no one can be pretty if their teeth are not properly mended.” 


She would slip her hand out of that of either of | 


‘1 should love to be pretty,” said “Anzac,” and even when the 
dentist touched the nerve and apologized, though she turned very red, 
she didnotery. ‘Give me the looking-glass,” she demanded as soon 
as speech was possible, and she locked eagerly into it for the promised 
augmentation of prettiness, ‘* There'll be some ’earts broken with 
’er,”’ said an old woman in an omnibus one day, watching “ Anzac’s” 


' soft eyes as she gazed at the conductor while she handed him 
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twopence. Another feminine trait was her quickness in reading 
character. One Sunday morning while on a visit to the country 
she roared louder than usual only because she was kept waiting for 
her breakfast. ‘‘ What will the lady think of you ?” expostulated 
her embarrassed guardian. “ Anzac”’ turned off the roar as 
suddenly as an engine-driver turns off his whistle, ‘ She won't be 
angry; she is one to forgive little girls,” she said with decision. 
She had only known her hostess a few hours. A sort of warm 
indulgence is the keynote of the character of the lady in question, 
and “ Anzac’s” captor was struck dumb by her perspicuity. 
Would “ Anzac ’’ weep when she went home ? This was what the 
three women in the flat asked themselves with almost shamefaced 
interest. She did weep—without roaring—for about three minutes. 


“Qh I am sahd,” she murmured, “ but,” cheering up, “ I am glad 


I'm going home in my new dross.” “ Do you think she improved 
while she was with us,” said the elder to the younger captor on the 
morning of her departure. “ No,” was the reply, “ but I think 
we have improved a little since she has been here. 
very quickly to give in. The discipline has been excellent!” 
“Well, we shall miss her,” seid the East End maid, “ but she 
didn’t ’alf lead us a dance, did she, Miss ?” 


ON CONSULTING 





THE DICTIONARY. 


sincere, one keeps one’s dictionary at one’s elbow and lets pass no 
occasion of consulting it. 
rules with only his magnificent desire for the right to guide him ; the 
mature despot discovers that what is wrong with himself and every 


one else is lack of knowledge or judgment, and slowly he realizes | 


that the scarred and dowdy counsellor, whose painful methods and 


apparently childish reasoning and reiteration repelled his fresh, | 


joyous spirit, is his indisj«m:able choice. Being a Queen, she makes 


Leicester and Ralegh stand in her presence, but calls for a chair for | 


Burleigh ; being a King, he accepts Pitt and victory with reluctance 
and tears. 

This is a counsellor that inevitably grows on his master. 
has the habit of consulting the dictionary, he is even inclined, in the 
midst of conversation with a friend or an acquaintance, to reach for 
it in order to get the exact meaning of a word that has raised doubts 
in his mind. This is a compliment to a tried friend because it adds 


If one 


the confidential thoughts cf a third, but it may appear to a visitor | : : : ; 
“ | that these pictures are added for the attraction and delectation of 


or a casual acquaintance to be merely bad manners, interrupting the 
attention that he considers his due as a guest; accordingly it is 
necessary at times to hesitate and consider whether Smith is to go 
away thinking his host ill-bred, or whether, by the act of intro- 





ducing him to your dictionary, he is to be sacramentally admitted 
to friendship. 

The love of books is intensest in youth and almost invariably cools 
with the passage of winters, but the love of words is a mild passion 
that is seldom present in youth and seldom absent in maturity and 
age. There is a year in the life of all intelligent men and reading 
women when they make up their minds that they must have a 
dictionary. 


in the end he surrenders and loves it the better when he finally 
realizes that he did not know all its heart by reading and by common 
conversation. 

One can do without an encyclopaedia ; the persuasive advertiso- 
ments prove it. But in the long run one cannot be without a 
dictionary ; not in the big bookcase but in the revolving one, or 
in the small bookcase by the side of one’s chair. Who ever saw a 
flamboyant advertisement of a dictionary ? If it is advertised at 
all, there is no inducement to purchase, nothing insidious in the 
description, no argument showing that you require to be cajoled. 
The thing is described and you buy it or you stick to your well- 
thumbed friend, as you will. I am not a disciple of the big, many- 
volumed dictionary. Neither purse nor bookcase has the dimensions 
that match folios: the article I cherish is a three-and-sixpenny 
thing that is little and good, comparatively little and really good. 


It is no trouble to handle, just the right weight and size to throw 


at any one. This is a test that no booklever would hastily apply, 
but it occurs reasonably enough. 
with effect, it is not ponderous enough for a dictionary ; if you have 
to lift it with both hands, it is a work of reference rather than a boo! 


a, 


and the trouble of getting wp often from a chair in order to pay | 
homage to it at its own shelf is enough to generate in time the | 
disregard which is the second greatest insult that can be rendered 


to a book. 

While the publisher does not make any personal appeal to you 
to purchase, he is wary in regard to some points. In his eyes the 
age of a dictionary is as important a matter to the possible purchaser 


SPECTATOR. 


We are learning | 





The young monarch disdains advice and | : ‘ : mr - 
’ 8 | satisfaction with one definition or accent. 


| there is a tradition in these things. 


In the case of the humble-minded it may be eighteen, | . 
and the proud may fight against his necessity till he is thirty, but | clouds, smiled at the unimportance of all things done indoors, and 


| of perceiving them. 


If a volume is too light to hurl | 
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as the age of a lady who thinks of matrimony is to herself. Accord- 
ingly the year of birth of my dictionary is not told, but as it appears 
from a short preface that it is based on a larger edition of 1898, it 
cannot yet be too old for marriage with a true mind. Thousands 
of words have been added to the language since it appeared, however, 
and possibly scores have really died, though nothing in creation dies 
as slowly and silently and obscurely as a living word. The speed 
at which important events develop is indicated by the fact that 
such words as aeroplane, aerodrome, dirigible, and all that series, 
agar-agar, aspirin, chassis, ragtime, and teddy-bear are to be found 
in an appendix. There is already room for another large appendix 
in which a multitude of such words as butter-ticket, meat-days 
poilu, Anzac, and such phrases as “ William the Weed ” and “ scrap 
of paper” will require to be defined. Some words such as frightful- 
ness, bulletin, non-combatant, neutral, and culture, or rather, 
Kultur, will as certainly require redefinition. 

Occasionally I find omissions, sometimes of quite common words, 
and I take pleasure in writing them neatly in the margin. Perhaps 
there is more satisfaction in finding the dictionary lacking than there 
would have been in finding the desired word in its place; in any 
case it serves small purpose to make these rubrics, but the inclination 
is irresistible. It is the only one of my books that I feel free -to 
marginize. Talking of faults recalls the anger of the autocratic 


A _— | Scottish parson who, when his meanings were disputed by reference 
T seventeen one does it by stealth, ashamed of being ignorant | : . ae —e 


of anything; at twenty-seven and for ever after, if one is | the despotic question: “Am J not as good an authority as Dr. 


to the first of dictionary-makers, asked his argumentative parishioner 
Johnson ?"" This was merely an extreme way of expressing dis- 
How often we are 
inclined to rebel against our own dictionary, even though con- 
sultation of half-a-dozen others corroborates it! As a small 
instance of this may be adduced the pronunciation of the word 
“curlew.” My dictionary gives the accent as falling on the former 
syllable. I disagree with this both because I have always heard the 
aceent placed on the latter syllable, and because this accent far 
better reproduces the phonetics of the cry. 

On what principle do dictionary-makers provide illustrations ? 
I find pictures of the most simple things, and have puzzled for a long 
time over intricate definitions that would have been much clearer 
if there had been a design to serve as illustration. I suspect that 
Dictionary-makers are probably 
human beings, and remember the fascination that the quaint pictures 
of old-fashioned dictionaries provided for their own chiidhoed, for 


children I have little doubt. 
of an abacus (that is, the counting-frame), a poleaxe, ratlines, a 
retort, a belaying-pin, a sextant, the sheepshank knot—what 
boy has not marvelled at the number and beauty of sailors’ 
knots ?—a Highland target, a cutter, and many other boyish 


delights. 


Witness the pictures in my dictionary 


The grim humour to which Dr. Johnson gave full rein in his 
dictionary is in my volume only to be discovered in one instance. 
Hackwork is defined as “literary drudgery for which a person is 
hired by a publisher, as making dictionaries, &c.”" So the compiler 
on a sunny morning looked out of his window at the high scurrying 


turned again to his task. 

One of the pleasantest uses of the dictionary is to dip into it 
without aim except to discover and enjoy new words and meanings, 
as the elder Pitt was accustomed to do while preparing a speech. 
If one does this while suffering from depression or from some obscure 
pain, it is astonishing how malignant the dictionary becomes. It 
desires our company only when we are at ease. When we are 
troubled it drives us away, or distresses us by directing our eyes 
almost entirely to definitions of disease, obscure words that in our 
moments of comfort might have no existence, so little are we capable 
On occasion one opens the dictionary in quest 
of interesting words, and succeeds in discovering nothing of per- 
manent interest. On other occasions the finds are abundant. Ona 
single page, for instance, I have found these enticing words with 


| which I have hitherto been quite unfamiliar :— 


ruelle—the space between the bed and the wall. 

ruff—the act of trumping when one has none of a suit left. 

ruddoc—the redbreast, a word of Spenser's and Shakespeare's. 

rudenture—the figure of a rope with which the flutings of 
columns are sometimes filled. 

rudge—a provincial word for a partridge. Probably Partridge 
and Rudge, as in Barnaby Rudge, have the same 
significance as a surname. 

The appendices are full of interest. The More (why more ?) 
Common English Christian Names are given in one of these. The 
column includes Aaron, Abiathar, Abigail, Abihu, Abijah, 
This is a staggering survey of the 


first 


Abner, Absalom, and Amaziah. 


| more common English Christian names, especially when one finds 
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that there is a separate appendix devoted entirely to Scripture 
Proper Names, in which Aaron and Abner do not appear, though 
the others Jo. One of my pleasantest recollections is the pro- 
nunciation by a Cumberland family of girls of the name of their 
four-year-old sister Abigail. I was taught to pronounce that name 
Abbigal, a fearful cacophony. They were continually shouting 
A-bikl, as nearly as possible a word of two syllables, almost disjoined, 
and with a very longa. With that pronunciation the name became 
one of the pleasantest imaginable. 

A whim of the dictionary’s is to attract the eye to some new word 
when one opens it in search of the accent or meaning of another. 
On occasion one indulges this whim of a tried friend so far that one 
ends up by forgetting the word that one is in pursuit of, and has to 
ferret it out of the backwoods of the brain again. Recognition of 
cuch small perversities in inanimate things is more than a fancy. 


A. 8. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


SIR VICTOR HORSLEY. 

{To THE EpIToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Let me try to say something of what we have lost by Victor 
Horsley’s death. I knew him for thirty years. There was nobody 
like him. In the diversity and the width of range of his work he was, 
to my thinking, greater than Lister. In the use of the imagination in 
the service of science ho was not far inferior to Pasteur. I have in 
mind three instances of the power of his work. At the very beginning 
ef his career, when he was Director of the Brown Institute, he was the 
one man in the whole kingdom able to judge, by Pasteur’s method, 
whether a patient bitten by a stray dog was or was not in danger of 
rabies: he was Pasteur’s representative in this country: and he had 
much to do with the passing of the Muzzling Act, by Pasteur’s advice, 
which stamped out the disease over here. Again, his work on the thyroid 
gland led straight to the discovery of the cure for myxocdema and 
sporadic cretinism, and opencd the way to all the present study of the 
ductless glands. Again, his work on the central nervous system made 
him the leader of his profession in the operative surgery of the brain 
and the spinal cord. We lesser men—that is the phrase which comes 
to me, when I remember what he was among us. To think of him 
is to think of a blaze of colour in the foreground of a quict landscape. 
I can hardly imagine him living to be old and infirm. He died for his 
evuntry, on active service, in Mesopotamia: he was killed not by any 
wound or infection, but by the light and heat of the sun: that was the 
way for him to die, whose life had been a flame of fire, and his work 
had given us light. 

Part of the happiness of knowing him was in the sight of his face, 
the sound of his voice, the sound of his laughter. He had no solemn airs, 
no mask : you could read his face like a book, and never tire of reading 
it. When he was worried, or bored, or angry, he showed it in his face, 
in one of the noblest and handsomest faces in all London: showed his 
very soul, faults and all, and would not allow the world to take him 
for anything but what he was. Often, in controversy, he was rather 
tempestuous, rather quick to think lightly of his opponents, and to 
say what he thought of them. It is not a fault, in men like him, to be 
unable to suffer fools gladly; but he sometimes showed impatience 
er contempt toward people who were not fools, puzzling them by his 
vehemence. That is the only fault which I ever heard of him, in all 
the thirty years. He turned it to good account against the enemies 
ef his science and art, the anti-vivisection societies: he fought that 
battle for his profession with great success : he never had much belief 
in the efficacy of “ silent contempt,” and it is possible that some of 
us are too fond of this fugitive and cloistered virtue. 

Some of his friends used to wish that he would not care so much for 
It is certain that he would have done valuable work in 
Parliament ; but we said that he was far too precious to be wasted 
en Parliament. It vexed us to think of him, with his amazing talent for 
research, his imaginative insight, his unquestioned leadership in a great 
field of operative surgery, giving up to politics what was meant for man- 
kind : neither medical polities, nor party politics, nor any other politics 
were good enough for him. He thought otherwise. He cared passion- 
ately for the betterment of the condition of the poor, for the reduction 
ef infantile mortality, for the extension of the franchise to women, for 
the restriction of the wastage of lives from drink, and he believed that 
he could do more for these good causes if he were a Member of Parlia- 
ment. He found time and strength for political work, without losing 
hold of his work in science and in practice. 

Thirty years ago the leaders of his profession were very shy of public 
life: they thought it not quite correct for a man in practice to “ get 
mixed up with politics.” They were content to try to make their own 
tives “ move in charity, rest in Providence, and turn upon the poles of 
truth.” They were terribly afraid of appearing to advertise themselves. 
Nothing ever made Victor Horeley afraid ci anything : 





politics. 


his duty, there he went: and he taught us this lesson, that national 
interests are of more importance than professional traditions. 

It all happened before the war: it is ancient history. 
his life: nothing new in that; he was always giving his life. 


He has given 
There 


where he saw | 








have been men in his profession more careful of themselves and their 
words, wiser in their judgments, more deliberate in their choices, Some 
of them have taken out of the common store of knowledge more than 
they put in. He gave himself away—oh, the good phrase—gayo 
himself away with both hands: he was one of those whom the gods 
loved, and I am thankful that they let me see him as they saw him, 
—I am, Sir, &c., STeruen Pager, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
IRELAND, LORD LANSDOWNE, AND MR. LONG, 


[To THR EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”'} 

Srr,—I find it most difficult to go along with the Spectator as to the 
new policy of the Government. If Ireland is once partitioned, the 
grant of Home Rule loses all grace and savour for every Irishman 
everywhere, and I fear that an Ireland united at some later time jg 
against all the teachings of history. West Virginia left her parent 
State over Secession, that parent State where lie the bones of George 
Washington, and no coaxing has ever brought her back. Nothing 
would induce the Italian colony of the Ticino to reunite with Italy, 
“ Professor, my shirt is nearer than my coat,” the Lugano cloth merchant 
said to Emile de Laveleye. 

There is really a wicked attempt by a portion of the “ Unionist” 
Press to throw the burden of the present crisis on Lord Lansdowne 
and Mr. Long. Their skirts at least are clear. The men who emascu- 
lated our Second Chamber promised in the preamble of the Bill to replace 
it with a more effective Chamber. They have, however, done nothing ; 
we have had years and years of “ wait and see,” and for lack of a Second 
Chamber to protect liberty and property—to do for Ulster what the 
Senate at Washington does for Texas and California—Ulster inevitably 
refuses to come into relations with Dublin. But show us a strong 
Second Chamber and Ulster will come in, and not Ulster only but the 
Southern Unionists, ungrudgingly. Meanwhile until this mechanism 
can be set up let us be tender with the Sinn Feiners. The writer in a 
sense is of their philosophy. When explaining at a great public gather- 
ing at Cork more than four years ago why I was no longer a “ Home 
Ruler” I said, and to a kindly and considerate audience :-— 

“The laws under which we have lived hitherto were made by Parlia- 
ment; but now the laws are no longer made by Parliament but by 
the House of Commons, and thus the law lacks a moral sanction for 
the citizen. That is what the Government has done ; it has nationalized 
anarchy. Two Estates of the Realm have violently coerced the Third. 
The Parliament Bill of last year was a great Cocrcion Bill. We are 
likely in future to require a police officer to watch each citizen. That 
is the real crime of 1911; is it then wonderful that our society has 
been shaken to its foundations ?” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

Brede Place. 





Moreton FREWEN. 





THE HOME RULE SCHEME. 
{To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 

Sir,—I read the “ Appeal to Unionists” in the Spectator of July 15th, 
and have delayed writing expecting some further advice in the paper 
of the 22nd. It seems to me that the Appeal is a laborious attempt 
to prove that in the matter of Home Rule it is right, or at any rate 
expedient, to do evil that good may come. I believe, on the contrary, 
that the rule should always be fais ce que dois, advienne que pourra. 
I believe the whole thing is founded on a fraud—viz., that Home Rule 
is an “ Imperial necessity.” I think the scheme must fizzle out because 
(1) it is all wrong, (2) it is unworkable, (3) the Nationalists will reject it. 
In the Appeal you say ‘‘a new departure had to be taken,” &c. All 
that was necessary was that the country should be reasonably governed. 
No country could prosper under such feeble and dishonest rule as that 
of Mr. Birrell. You talk of Home Rule being an “ experiment” and 
the probability of a second Irish revolt. As one of those who would 
probably be shot, although I have always been considered a good 
landlord and I believe am personally popular, I contend that to approve 
of any scheme likely to bring about a second revolt is outrageous. It 
is said that the authorities have in their possession a list of those men 
who were to be murdered by the Sinn Feiners, and that all who worked 
at recruiting aro specially noted. I have taken a prominent part in 
recruiting and all my sons are soldiers. We got off comparatively 
well in the last rising. If the arms had been landed, there might have 
been much bloodshed in the South. Looking at the question from 
your point of view, I can quite sce that it does not much matter whether 
I am murdered or not; but looking at it as an English subject, I can 
say that to hand over the country to its worst enemics would be lunacy. 
Imperial considerations must render necessary measures of precaution, 
termed by the Nationalists “coercion,” that will make the Home Rule 
scheme unacceptable.—I am, Sir, &c., M. A. 





ENGLAND AND AUSTRALIA. 
{To THe Epirok oF THE “ SrEcTaToR.”) 
Sir,—May I, through your courtesy, extend a pen-and-ink handshake 
to “ W. V. H.,” who in your issue of July 15th writes one of the most 
heart-stirring letters } have ever read on a similar subject 2? One could 
not have a more beautiful description of the bond which unites Colonials 
to their old “Home.” How nobly Australia has carried out her 
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July 29, 1916.] 
promises made in the early days of this terrible war by the Premier, 
whose speech should be imprinted on every British heart. Part of this 
speech, copied from the Daily Telegraph, you may think worthy of 
reprinting :— 

“ Australia wishes the rest of the Empire to know that in this 


momentous struggle for liberty and national honour, the vigour of her | 


manhood, the bounty of her soil, the resources of her economic organiza- 
tion—all she possesses, to the last ear of corn, or drop of blood—is freely 
offered to maintain the greatness of the Empire, and to battle in the 
righteous cause wherein she is engaged.” 
Mine is probably but a drop in the ocean of appreciation, love, and 
admiration of the splendid way in which our Dependencies and Colonies 
—especially Australia—have rushed to surround the old wounded 
“ Mother,” and, like young lions at bay, have defied the Teuton or any 
other Power to overwhelm her. Why are our enemics so blind that 
they cannot see the obvious fact that until they have conquered 
all Britain’s sons they can never subduc the Motherland ? The maternal 
ssion is as fierce and strong in patriotism as it is in the heart of a 
mother for her young. 
devotion, and may she ever extend a loving welcome to thoso sons who 
look upon her as their “ Jerusalem” !—I am, Sir, &c., Ss. L. B. 





A SHAKESPEAREAN CENTO. 
{To THE Eprrorn OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 

Sm,—The following is a Shakespearcan address descriptive of tho 
present military situation. I only claim that in it thero is not a 
connecting particle but what is to be found in the poct’s works.—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. F. Toros. 

“From point to point you may have heard the fundamental 
reason of this war, but vouchsafe to those that havo not read the story 
that I may prompt them. Let mo then speak proudly of our 
thrice valiant countrymen. Well have they done. But all's not done. 
Yet keeps the enemy the field. We can neither call this war perfect 
day nor night. Now sways it this way ; now sways it that. Now ono 
the better, then another best. Both tugging to be victors breast to 
breast ; yet neither conqueror nor conqucred. So is the equal poiso 
of this fell war. But this island breeds very valiant creatures; their 
mastiffs are of unmatchablo courage, and the men do sympathize with 
the mastiffs in robustious and rough coming on. Give them great meals 
of beef, and iron and stoel, they will eat like wolves, and fight liko devils 
If the enemy then woula have peace he must buy that paace, with 
full accord to all our just Gaui Ho may grest Europo with lette:s 
of commission, but is all our travail to bo turned to this effect, that wo 
shall at last conclude an effeminato peace ? I know not why we lived 
so long to say: ‘ This thing's not to do.’ Sith wo had cause and will 
and strength and means to prevent it. Action gross as earth exhorted 
us. Though war was not in question, defences, musters, and prepara- 
tions wore maintained, assembled, and collectod—as for a war in 
expectation. By underhand, corrupted, foul injustico tho troacherous 
tyrant deceived our trust and entered upon a damnod enterprises. To 
this war thon we were driven. That stubborn foo broke oath on 
oath, committed wrong on wrong, and in conclusion drove us to seek 
this head of safety. 
present head, which he himself had forged against himself by unkin 
usago, dangerous countenance, and violation of all faith and truth, 
sworn to us. What followed when we disallowed of this? Pierco and 
bloody war to enforce thoso rights so forcibly withheld. Rightly to 
be great is not to stir without great argument, but greatly to find qu 
in a straw (or ‘scrap of paper’) when honour’s at the stake. T! 
cheerily on to reap the harvest of perpetual peace by this ono bloody 











en 





trial of me war. On! On! you noblest English, and fellows in 
arms, bruised underneath the yoke of tyranny. Join bravely. Tho 
game's afoot! Follow your spirit. Advance your standards, end 


our ancient word of courage, fair St. George, inspire us with the s 
of fiery dragons ! 
* But after the slaughter of so many poors, 
So many captains, gentlomon, and soldicrs, 
That in this quarrel have been overthrown, 
And sold their bodies for their country’s bonofit, 
Shall we at last conclude effeminate peace ?’” 














WAR AND PEACE. 

{To Tux EpiTOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” } 

Sirn,—The philosopher Hegel (born at Stuttgart, removed to Borlia in 
1818, died there in 183!) taught views about war that may Le stated 
as follows :—By war, by conquest, by annexation, by milder means 
if milder be possible, the stronger city subdues the weaker, and the 
The great State has a function much 
higher than that of the city: stands for an idea, a grand civilizing 


great State comes into being. 


beneficent idea, to which private interests ought to be and must be 
sacrificed. Such was the réle cf Rome; though Rome conceded 
much to individual liberty, and had but an impc 

rights of the Stato. The great State is in duty bound to conquer and 
annex small States, in order to become more capable of realizing its 
idea, But every State will naturally take for granted that its own 
idea is the best. 
answer is: 





fect conception of the 


How then is the best to be distinguished ? The 
by victory. 
stronger materially, but that it stands for a nobler, more vital, more 
fruitful idea. rity. Force indicates 
where right is. Might is right and right is might. War is a necessary 
condition of the evolution of humanity, and is therefore divine. Wars 
Now, men fight that an idea 
which contains the future, a pregnant idea, may triumph over an idea 


Victory proves not only that the victor is 


Victory is the mark of moral superic 





in the past were waged for ends impure. 


out of date, senile, decadent. The generations to come will witness a 


succossion of the triumphs of force, triumphs (in other words) of 


Wo were enforced for safety sake to raiso this | 








May Britain never cease to be worthy of this | 


| for a great State. 


| with a princo after her own heart. 








right. (This is a rendering of the late Emile Faguct's abridgment of th® 
Berlin Professor's views about war.) 

Where tho philosopher by profession has taught such views, tho 
professional soldier might be expected to outdo the teaching. General 
von Disfurth, for example, appears to have written to a Hamburg 
newspaper :— 


“ No object whatever is served by taking any notice of the accusations 
of barbarity levelled against Germany by our foroign critics. Frankly, 
we aro and must be barbarians, if by that word we undorstand thos» 
who wage war relentlessly. . . . Every act of whatever nature com- 
mitted by our troops for the purpose of discouraging, defeating, and 
destroying our enemies is a brave act and a gooddeed. . . . It is of no 
consequence whatever if all the monuments ever created, ali the pictures 
ever painted, all the buildings over erected, be destroyed, if by their 
destruction we promote Germany's victory. . . . War is war, and must 
be waged with severity... . They call us barbarians—what of it ? 
We scorn them and their abuse. Let them stop talking of the cathedral 
of Reims, and of all the churches in France that have shared its fate. 
These things do not interest us. Our troops must achieve victory. 
What clse matters ?”’ ; 


According to Hegel again, monarchy is the ideal form of government 
The State must epitomize itself, concentrate all its 


|eorees m “a prince whom it can love personally, whom it can adore.” 


Well, Prussia is monarchical, and in William II. is blessed—she thinks— 
Just now, peace is the object mos 


vehemently desired by this monarch; an “ eternal peace,”’ 80 we are 
told. Ina War Lord with a hitherto irrepressible hankering after mailed 
fists, shining armour, clanking swords, and so forth, a craving for peace 
But not for long. The results of this awful 


war, for which he is mainly responsible, have not quite come up to his 


strikes one as curious, 


expectations. Nor has he sue- 
ceeded in * saturating the soil of England with the life-blood of her 
inhabitants.” Moreover, even peace has triumphs of a sort. The 
mere threat of her mailed fist has again and again enabled Prussia to 


He has not entered Paris in triumph. 


impose her will upon Europo ; and the Kaiscr’s “ eternal peace’? means 


no doubt, an eternity of this bullying. To votaries of peace-at-any- 
price tho prospect may be alluring. But Europe as a whole has mad> 
up its mind that Prussia shall not grow into a Colossus under whose 


legs wo and our Allies should ‘* peep about to find ourselves dishonourable 


graves.""—I am, Sir, &c., E. W. Samiruson. 
Hitchi 2. 
SOLDIER OR M.P.? 
{To THE Epiton or THE “ SrecraTor.”j 


of our gallant defenders havo theso qualifications at the 








ment, but their time is strictly devoted for the most part 
to the matter of the greatest field. 


Why is Mr. Winston Churchill so often in England at the present crisis 


present m 


noment: active service in the 








ig to Parliamentary duties and with leisure to write for tho 
with a view, I presume, to salting the path to future political 
king 
nation is to a great 


advancement ! 
’ 





Mr. Churchill's masterly activity and ability for ses 
the limelight of notoriety are well known. The 


extent brighter owing to our stronuous experience, and is better ablo 








to judgo of the form and tone of its representatives in Parliament. 
Personally, I would like to soe him fulfilling the glorious tradition of the 
Army 


and fishes 


and not playing for loaves 
I am, Sir, &c., 

Geo. T. Lows. 
74 New North Road, Huddersfield. 


dulce et decorum est pro patria mort 
by changing the last word into logui. 
Highfield Place, 

THE DISABLED SOLDIER. 

{To Tuk Epiroxn oF THE “ SpreTatTor.”] 
Sir,—Referring to your correspondence on this subject and tho sug- 
here should be a “ Soldicrs’ and Sailors’ Friend” in every 
Friend” should keo; 

h as is already being compiled in about half the p 
Therein should be re 


has joined the Army or Navy—his regiment, re 





gestion that t 

eral . , J ncreast sat he ‘hial 
parish, may suggest that the » @ parochia 
r rishes ia 





ecord su 





this county ? vorded the name of every man who 


mental number, rank, 





revi domestic position, date of joining, whoro serving, 
© is paid thom. Casualties 
Thus at the ead of tho 


ounted for, and the record will be a splendid 


us employment, 





nber of his family and what ail 





should be entered and a Roll of Honour kept. 
} 





yr man will be : 


foundation for the work of the War Pensions Committeca 


, 





It will also 
smo such a valuable historical document that copics should be kept 
Perhaps the 


toyal Patriotic Fund Corporation or the 


! ves for future reference. 





1 and county a 
Committee of the 
3’ and Sailors’ Help Socicty would prepare a c 
There should be a column for recording any 
ad I think the names 


in the par: 
Statutory 





Incorporated Soldie: ymmon 
form for this purpose. 
special honour that may be bestowed on the man, 
sh of the V.A.D. nurses who have, givea 


or who have served abroad, should be 





of the military nurses, and s 
their whole time to the service 
included. Under Section 4 of the Naval and Military War Pensions Act 








tho local Committes must make provision for tho care of disabled 
officers and men, after they have left the Service, including provision 
for their health, training, and employment; and Section 2, Subsection 7, 
provides that any sub-committes set up for this purpose must inclu lo 
representatives of employers and labour. Employers and employed will 
thus be closely connected with this most important work, and I think 
to get certain omployments 


we should endeavour, as far as possible, 
such as masaygo for blind men, sedentary 


reserved for disabled soldiors 
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work for lame men, and so on. There are some jobs that a one-armed 
man can do nearly as well as one able-bodied ; let them also be reserved 
as far as possible. It can be done provided we have the goodwill of 
employers and those workmen who now fill such positions. This goodwill 
we shall have, but we must get everybody interested in our work, and 
whenever an able-bodied man resigns his post to make room for a 
lisabled soldier care must be taken that he does not suffer in conse- 
quence. We shall, however, need careful organization, the goodwill of 
all classes, and sustained patriotism.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Rosert STEPHENSON, 

Chairman of the Cambridgeshire War Pensions Committee. 
Burwell, near Cambridge. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sim,—The letter of Colonel Chrystie gives welcome news to many 
unofiicial soldiers’ friends, that the name and address of the special 
“ Soldiers’ Friend ”—i.e., the representative of the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Help Socicty—is in future to be exhibited in every post office. 
In regard to the Commendation Form mentioned in the same letter, I 
must still urge that this does not, at present, supply “ a working arrange- 
ment.” A. F. D. 480 is in triplicate, as, in addition to the two forms 
mentioned by Colonel Chrystie, there is a third, to be retained by the 
discharging officer. But in many cases, especially, I think, those of 
men sent direct to their homes from hospital, no such paper is supplied. 
A disabled soldier who called on me for advice at the end of June had 
been discharged on May 27th without A. F. D. 480, and had had to use 
up a few pounds he had saved to keep his wife and children for more than 
a month. I directed him to the local Secretary of the 8.8.HLS., and 
knew he was then cared for. Another case known to me occurred only 
Jast week. If the new arrangements mentioned in the communication 
from the War Pensions Committee prove effectual in working, we may 
hope that we shall no longer find the pitiful cases that have occurred of 
the disabled soldier, perhaps one of “ The First Seven Divisions” or 
“The First Hundred Theusand,” not knowing where to turn for his 
week's rent or his children’s food.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Bow House, EP. MARIAN MACDONALD. 

P.S.—The ex-soldier mentioned as “‘X” in my previous letter has 
lately keen awarded a temporary pension of 7s. a week. 





THE DECCAN HORSE. 
{To THR EpIToR OF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”} 

Sm,—The other day, walking southwards (the direction is important, 
as you will presently see), I met a young man in khaki, who, with the 
new and natural interest of his kind in all things military, asked me 
who the Deck-ann (for so he pronounced it) Horse might be, and where 
its gallant squadrons were raised. ‘I will take the liberty,” I said, “ of 
putting you through your facings. Right turn!” He turned to the 
right, 1 to the left, and we were both, you will see, facing the East. 
“ That, please observe, is the fore quarter, the poorb, to the pious Hindu, 
who, like Christians, says his prayers towards the point where the sun 
rises. Now, on your right hand is the right hand quarter, the dukshin, 
the Deccan, the South. Behind you is the posterior quarter, the Puschim, 
the West, the quarter of the setting sun. Finally, on your sinister side 
is the ootur, the higher, the remaining, the Northern quarter. In the 
Deccan, the great Southern plateau which rises above the flat plains, 
ereated and irrigated by Indus and Ganges, lies the greatest of Indian 
States, Hyderabad, and here and elsewhere in the South live the stalwart 
Muslims who are the troopers of the Deccan Horse! Left turn! 
Dismiss!" As others than those in khaki may not know what Deccan 
means, or may have forgotten, I venture to repeat my improvised 
lesson. Verhaps in the coming weeks the Deccan Horse will win fresh 
laurels and a wider fame. Let us at least know roughly where their 
home is.—-I am, Sir, &c., POORBEEYA., 





“TOMMY’S ” GUARDIAN, 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECcTATOR.”] 
Sir,—You have go generously lent your valuable space to the Volunteer 
movement and the drink question that I venture, as a “ Tommy ” 
of the City of London National Guards, to give your readers a few 
personal notes of my experiences at the Euston and Victoria Stations 
ef the work which is being carried out from, say, 5 p.m. to midnight 
every day in the week. Briefly explained, this work consists in meeting 
the troop trains of some two to three thousand men arriving daily on 
cave of six or eight days after being, say, from cight to twelve months 
abroad, and arriving, according to the tides, at hours of, say, 2 p.m. 
ap to2a.m. The Guards working at Victoria keep an open gangway, 
first to let the officers pass out quictly, and then to convoy lots of men 
down the subterranean passage-ways and on to the platforms of the 
Metropolitan Railway at Victoria, one lot being taken on to Paddington, 
Euston, St. Pancras, and King’s Cross Railway Stations, and the other 
to Waterloo, Charing Cross, and Liverpool Street Stations. If the 
troop train arrives after the Tube and “ Met.” trains have ceased 
running, then they are convoyed in motor-’buses to the other stations, 
mostly to Euston, where they are met by other waiting Guards and 
taken to the Y.M.C.A. huts for food, wash, and beds, and are fully 
instructed as to the times and platforms for their departing trains 
in the early hours of the morning. If the troop trains arrive, say, any 








hour before midnight, then on the arrival of “ Tommy” at Euston | 





he is met by another lot of Guards, who at once tell him al} 
he wants to know about times of departure and starting platforms 
and direct him to the free buffet or Y.M.C.A. hut for refreshments 
and rest. All this work is done most expeditiously, so that there 
is very little opportunity of “Tommy” being caught up by the 
“pubs” or the harpies who infest the neighbourhoods of the 
stations. Guards also stand ready, pencil in hand, to write out 
telegrams for the men, who are not accustomed to sending brief 
“wires,” and frequently if left to their own devices will expend far 
more on a “wire” than is at all necessary. Thus one man I helped, 
on being interrogated as to the address, &c., said: “ Yes, to wife.” 
“No, I want name.”—‘“ Yes, Emma.”’—*“ No, surname.”’—“ Oh yes, 
Macfarlane.” Then followed the address, giving probably county 
as well as town; then message: “ My dearest wife Emma I am ecming 
home by the eleven thirty ever your loving husband George,” which, 
boiled down, resolved itself into: “ Arrive Central Glasgow eight a.m, 
to-morrow morning love George.” Probably the most useful part 
of the station work consists in looking after ‘‘ Tommy” when “loaded ”— 
keeping him out of the hands of the military police, for whom he has a fata} 
fascination and petaversion. The military police are most considerate, 
and will let even the worst case go past barriers, &c., if he is convoyed 
into his seat by his friends the Guards. His language is frequently 
painful and free, and its vocabulary limited to the most objectionable 
words for women to hear. Tickets are lost, or only found in the last 
moment just before the train is leaving mixed up with letters from 
home and other treasures, all of which have to be carefully sorted out, 
The Guards all say that this station work is most fascinating, except 
perhaps when it goes on in the early hours of the morning between 
two and three waiting for transport motor-’buses! Finally, there is 
the work of keeping men when waiting out of the “ pubs.” Jf the 
military authorities would only close up all “ pubs” situated close to 
stations, there would be hardly any trouble, as men are generally afraid 
to go far from the station and thus risk losing trains. Another very 
useful branch of work of ‘‘ Tommy’s ” Guard is connected with service 
at the hospitals, and is literally trench warfare against vencreal diseaso, 
—I an, Sir, &c., One or “ Ours,” 
[No one who uses any of the great termini can have failed to notico 
and admire the work of the National Guard. The shepherding of tho 
returned ‘* Tommies ” is as sympathetic as it is efficient.—Ep. Spectator.) 





SOLDIERS AND THEIR RELIGION. 
{To Tux Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 
Sir,—In your issue of June 24th your correspondent Mr. Lawson has 
given an explanation of “ Soldiers and their Religion.” Could I venture 
a truer explanation? He views the appeals of many of the soldiers 
with suspicion, not thinking they have perhaps been prompted by a new 
conception of life, and, in consequence, to a truer conception of religion, 
It has been proved many times over that one learns and profits more by 
them when experienced under stress and strains such as we are under- 
going now. Hence we have a revelation. “ Tommy ” finds himself in 
many situations and predicaments trying in the extreme, and in the 
lull following has much time to speculate, with the result that many 
things are revealed to him hitherto unthought of. It is then that he 
finds he is totally ignorant of many things both simple and intricate, 
Far rather ought we to receive his appeals literally with hands out- 
stretched than view them disdainfully and with suspicion from afar, 
—I am, Sir, &c., (Pte.) H. Forrest, 
Somewhere in France. 





THE EMPRESS CLUB BATHS. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Sir,—If cleanliness be next to godliness, then surely the B.E.F. strives 
after the good! In the trenches all ranks inevitably become, and 
remain, plastered with viscous and filthy mud. Sent back to rest, all 
ranks start spontaneously and with enthusiasm to wash and make 
them clean. Who of us out here has not paused in his walk, even on @ 
raw and chilly morning, to smile at the spectacle of “ Thomas Atkins ” 
stripped to the waist, girt with a towel, performing copious ablutions in 
the coldest of water and with the aid of a most inadequate biscuit tin, 
a small crowd of natives, interested and amused, regarding this foreign 
and incomprehensible habit !_ If a wash be good, how infinitely better is 
a hot bath, and how real our gratitude to those who provide the where- 
withal. We have splashed and almost swum in huge laundry-vats ; we 
have doubled ourselves into exiguous half-tubs ; we have experienced 
the gentle and refreshing rain from the “ rose shower” ; but now, best 
of all, thanks to the Empress Club, we can recline in something which 
looks and feels like a bath, the real goods! The Empress Club: I know 
not what it is or who its members are; to me it is only a name, though 
a name of power stencilled in black on the iron sides of its thrice-blessed 
gifts; but wero it a club of Empresses, the thanks of many a weary 
soldier, cased of his aches, cleansed from his stains, would be a not 
unworthy tribute.—I am, Sir, &c., FoorsLoGcceER. 
B.E.F. 





THE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR. 
{To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.’’) 
Sir,—The problem cf how to deal with the conscientious objector is 
rather a difficult one for the authorities. ‘The conscientious objector 
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has generally a morbid love of martyrdom which the present system 
rather administers to, and perhaps you will allow a suggestion of an 
alternative method of treatment. Instead of dealing with the con- 
scientious objectors as they are being dealt with now, would it not be 
better to pass a law declaring that any man who had a conscientious 
objection to defending his country when called upon in this time of her 
need should be “ de-citizenized ” by being permanently disfranchised, 
and that this degradation should be publicly proclaimed in the Courts ? 
They might then be allowed to go free. It will generally be found that 
conscientious objectors are very active politicians, and probably ninety 
per cent. of them would rather withdraw their objection than be debarred 
from taking their full part in the political life of the country. It may 
be asked whether Quakers should be included in the treatment here 
proposed. It would be better to make no exception whatever to the 
principle that if a man would not defend his country he should have no 
vote as to its government. The pacificists and the other conscientious 
objectors, although active, are not numerous, but have misled this 
country, or rather the Government of this country. It is some consola- 
tion, though a very poor one, that they misled Germany still more.—I 
am, Sir, &c., E. L. OLtver. 
The Waterhouse, Bollington, Macclesfield. 





A GREAT NATIONAL ECONOMY. 
{To THR Epitor OF THR “ SracTaTor.”’] 
Sin,—On reading the letter signed “J. R. F.” in your last issue, I 
half expected to find attached a form of application for shares in the 
new company! I have worked on low-temperature carbonization of 
coal for a considerable time, and have seen so many optimistic state- 
ments of yields and profits, unaccompanied by subsequent success, 
that I would ask the public to “go slow” in accepting anything but 
commercial results over a reasonable period. Low-temperature carboni- 
gation has advantages and disadvantages which aro now becoming 
fairly well recognized. The recent work done on a practical scale by 
the University of Illinois seems to show clearly that benzene, toluene, 
&c., can only be expected in comparatively small quantities, and the 
yiold of ammonia is gencrally admitted to be poor. The low-tempera- 
ture pitch, as was mentioned at tho Congress of the Society of Chemical 
Industry last week, is usually brittle, and therefore of less value. Despite 
these difficulties, I firmly believe, together with your enthusiastic corre- 
spondent, that low-temperature carbonization is coming. The advan- 
tages of the semi-coke as a fuel are overwhelming, and the drawbacks 
must be faced and overcome one by one. Among the latter is the 
presence of paraffins in the crude oil or tar. There are a dozen or 
more low-temperature processes being now developed (I am working 
on one myself), and tho fittest will survive. I think, however, most 
of those who wish to combine with German efficiency a vigorous British 
originality in our development will deprecate such tables of results 
as appear in your correspondent’s letter.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. Newton Drew, 


Monaging Director of Newton, Chambers, & Co., Collieries 
and lronworks, Thornclitfe, near Sheffield: Associate of 
the Roy. Sch. Mines ; Member of the Soc. Chem. Ind. 


Raincliffe, Ecclesfield, near Sheffield. 





WAR MEDALS. 
[To THR Epitor or THES “ SrectaTor.”) 
Sin—It may interest your readers to know that plaster casts of thirteen 
of the German war medals acquired by the British Museum are now 
on view in the East Court of the Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington. Reproductions of tho ‘ Lusitania’ medal and others 
mentioned by your contributor are included. I would also mention 
here that a particularly fine design in bronze for a medal in honour of 
the victors in the first Balkan War (1912-1913) was included in the 
Mestrovic Exhibition at South Kensington last year, the reverse, 
“Kosovo Avenged, 1912-1913," being illustrated on Plate 8 of tho 
catalogue.—I am, Sir, &c., Ernest H. R. Couiiryes. 
18 Ravenslea Road, Balham, S.W. 





THE LATE MR. STOPFORD BROOKE. 
{To THs Eprror oF THe “ SpecTatTor.”] 

Sir,—The British Empire is a wonderful entity, so vast geographically 
speaking, go small in reality, bound together as its component parts 
are by many and intimate ties. Here is a case in point. You kindly 
permitted me to write a brief biography of the late Mr. Stopford Brooke 
in your columns last April; this week a letter has reached me from 
Mr. Matthew White, of Selbourne Farm, Mount Panga, South-East 
Rhodesia, a complete stranger; he mentions that for the last twenty 
years, with the exception of a police patrol occasionally, he has scarcely 
seen a white face. The rest of his letter speaks for itself :— 

“TI knew the Rev. Stopford Brooke as the curate of St. Mary Abbots, 
Kensington. He it was who christened my younger brother, who 
survived his birth but three weeks, the ceremony taking place in my 
old home, not a stone’s throw from the church. It was he who delivered 
the sermon upon the Sunday following the death of Prince Consort, 
and it was in his company that myself and three school mates made our 
first visit to the Exhibition of 1862. It was he who delivered an address 
upon the life and work of John Leech, who lived and died at Kensington. 


conversation with my father upon one occasion, expressing what he 
thought in quite plain language concerning the building of a Carmelite 
Chapel directly opposite the entrance to the Vicarage in Church Street. 
I can recall the nightingales in Lord Holland's Lane; this was to the 
east of the house and park. On the western side was a dairy farm 
extending pearly to the railway, kept by Dunks and Tisdall, and by 
old Mrs. Tisdall, I, as a small-sized innocont, was initiated into the 
mysteries of cheese- and butter-making. Although it is now fifty-two 
years since I was in Holland House, I can remember every nook 
and corner, and its wonderful contents, as if it were yesterday. The 
last time I met the Rev. Stopford Brooke was in April, 1887, two days 
before I left for South Africa.” 

To receive such a letter is in itself a compliment. One learns from it 
anew how slight a thing is the mere lapse of years or intervention of 
space where human sympathy is concerned.—I am, Sir, &c., 

51 Clarendon Road, W. Francis Storrorp. 





DR. GERALDINE HODGSON. 
(To THR Eviror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Sm,—We, the undersigned thirty-seven past students of the Secondary 
Training Department, Bristol University, learn with consternation 
from a letter addressed by the Council to the Lecturer in Education, 
and printed in the Bristol Times and Mirror of July 3rd, that “ Council 
does not propose to continue the Department for tho present.” The 
opportunity of a year of preparation for our future career, of a year of 
more comprehensive study and more mature thought, was to us of such 
great and lasting benefit that we cannot but deplore the decision of the 
Council to withhold, even temporarily, a similar boon from othera. 
More especially do we regret that this suspension involves the loss to 
the University of Dr. Geraldine Hodgson. Woe wish to place on record 
our sense of personal obligation to thoso who, in establishing the Depart- 
ment, secured for us the advantage of intorcourse with a scholar so 
distinguished, a friend so kind. Our debt to Dr. Hodgson is inestimable. 
Under her inspiring direction, our period of training became, to a degree 
unique in our experience, a time of mental quickening, of intollectual 
growth. Her wide knowledge, her sound judgment, her inflexible logic, 
stimulated and energized us all, By example as by precept, sho taught 
us that nothing less than our best should be given to our pupils; she 
kindled in us something at least of her own courage and enthusiasm, 
humanized our sympathies, deepened our sense of responsibility, and 
raised our whole conception of the profession we were about to adopt. 
The withdrawal of an influence so inspiring from a Department—in our 
opinion—so vital must necessarily occasion us the deepest concern, 
and while confident that Dr. Hodgson’s brilliant gifts and command of 
expert knowledge will not be suffered to remain unutilized, but will 
continue to be exercised in the service of education elsewhere, we wish 
to express to all who are interested in the welfare of Bristol University 
our keen disappointment that such exercise will henceforth be dis. 
sociated from the Department which for fourteen 
served with such unwearying devotion and such signal success.—We 
are, Sir, &c., 


years sho haa 


Jesstz ALLEN, M.A.; Ross M. Casswett, B.A. (London) ; 


Hipa F. Crarxe, B.Se. (Bristol); Nora L. Currie, 
B.A. (London); Eveanor Doosrty, M.A. (London), 
Hoad-Mistress, Twickenham County School; Bertua 
Drake, Assistant-Mistress, Mortimer House, Clifton; 


Vicror Epoutt, B.A. (Bristol), L.-Cpl. 3/4 Somerset L.L ; 
Hitpa M. Epwarps, B.A. (Bristol) ; AvELAIDE Fisa, 
B.Sc. (Bristol); Apa R. Fisner; E. M. FLeerwoop, 
B.A. (London), Assistant-Mistress, Episcopal Modern 
Sshool, Exeter; L. M. Grunpy, B.A. (Bristol); N. M. 
Grunpy, B.A. (Bristol), Assistant-Mistress, Basingstoko 
High School ; Marsorre Haywoop, B.A. (Trinity Colloge, 
Dublin) ; Viotet A. Hyetr, Head-Mistress, St. Margarot’s 
College, East Grinstead ; Dorormy Jaco, B.A. (London), 
Assistant-Mistress, Devonport Secondary School for Girls ; 
Hitpa M. Jones, B.A. (Bristol), High School for Boya, 
Hereford ; H1ttpa Keen ; Mary H, Lewis, B.A. (London); 
Constance Lrrenrretp, B.A. (London); Herren D. 
Marruews; Guapys M. Morssz, B.A. (London), Asasistant- 
Mistress, Municipal High School, West Hartlepool; 
Dororary Pacmrr, Assistant-Mistress, Ramsgate Secondary 
School; Hmpa H. Psgarsow, B.Sc. (Manchester); Hicpa 
Preston, Assistant-Mistross, St. Brido’s School; GertruDR 
E. Quenton, B.A. (Bristol); ExizaperH Renpat; E. M. 
Sanvers, B.A. (London), Diplomée de [Université de 
Paris; Curistrxe Siaps, B.A. (London); J. A. C. Surra, 
Assistant-Mistress, Granville School, Leicester; Epira 
Rose Srric.anp; M. A. Svurron, Aasistant-Mistress, 
Streatham College for Girls; Epira H. Vixcest, B.A. 
(London), English Mistress, Girls’ Grammar School, 
Batley, Yorks; Mary W. Wuirwetrt, Oxford Hons, 
School of Modorn History; G. M. Wiit1ams, Cambridge 
History Tripos; Frances Woopman, B.A. (Bristol) ; 
Dorotay K. Warrant, Assistant-Mistress, Chelmsford 
Grammar School for Boys. 
[We gladly publish this tribute to Dr. Geraldine Hodgson’s work at 
Bristol University, but in doing so we must not bo considered to be 
passing judgment upon the wisdom of the decision of the University im 
suppressing the Department over which she presided, nor can we onter 
upon a discussion of that decision. All we aro concerned to do is te 
afford publicity for this very remarkable expression of respect and 





I knew Archdeacon Sinclair very well, and I can remember him, when in 





gtatitude made to Dr. Hodgson by former pupils.—Eo. Spectator.} 
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WEEDS. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’} 
Sir,—I was glad to sce Mr. Allen’s letter in last weck's Speclalor ; but 
could not weeding be extended to the farms? I travel constantly in 
Surrey, Sussex, Hertfordshire, Oxfordshire, Worcestershire, Berkshire, 
Somersetshire, Devon, and Cornwall, and everywhere since 1914 weeds 
are on the increase. Farmers say that it takes from five to seven years 
to clear a neglected farm of weeds, and, had I time, money, and influence, 
TI should long ago have set about forming a Dock and Thistle Brigade. 


THE SPECTATOR. 
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THE TERMS OF PEACE.* 


| Ir is very frequently necessary to insert what is called an “interpretation 


| clause 


Charlock is conspicuous and its increase evident to all, but probably | 


it is too late to deal with that this year. 
but ia journeys of hundreds of miles, the lack of labour, i.e., of organiza- 


At last we have had a fine week, | 


tien, for the fields was Jamentable, especially in the matters of hay- | 


raking and weeds.—I am, Sir, &c., Cuares 8. JERRAM. 


Teland Vicarage, Cornwall. 





SWIFT ON GREAT BRITAIN. 
{To Tage Epirron or THB “ SpECTATOR.”) 
£in,-—" Steele the rogue has done the impudentest thing in the world : 
he said something in a Tatler that we ought to use the word Great 
Britain and not England in common conversation. . Upon this 
Rowe Prior and I sent him a letter turning this into ridicule ” (Journal 
to Stella).—I am, Sir, &c., H. C. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with the 
writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked “ Communi- 
cated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement with 
the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In such 


| ““the extreme fragility of cosmopolitan ideals.” 


tustances, or in the case of “ Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means | 


that the matler or point of view is considered of sufficient interest and 
smportance to warrant publication. 


POETRY. 








THE NEW ZEALANDER. 
Monxnopy ON THE DEATH OF A MEMBER OF THE NEW ZEALAND 


CoNTINGENT, WHO, GOING TO REST HIMSELF ON THE BEACH, WAS 
KILLED IN HIS SLEEP BY A DISCHARGE OF SHRAPNEL. 

SaMOTHRACE and Imbros lie 

Like blue shadows in the sky ; 

Scented comes the wind from Greece 

Slow winged as the Soul of Peace. 


All was still as evening came 
With a whisper, sheathed in flame, 
And the battlefield grew still 
From the Valley to the Hill. 


Just beyond the ripples’ reach 

He was lying on the beach, 
Dreaming half of things at home, 
Mixing dreams with light and foam. 


Three days he had smelt the dead, 
Looked on black blood and on red, 
Gripped and lain, and cursed and hated, 
Feared, exulted, prayed, and waited. 


From the dawn till dusk was dim 
All the world had spied on him ; 
And the wind that sighed so low 
Seemed the footstep of his foe, 


And at night the fireflies dancing 

Were the light of men advancing. 

Swift his hands. His brain was cool. 

** Hell,” he said, “ poor Tom’s at school.” 


Then he rested on the beach 
Just beyond the ripples’ reach, 
Home and sunset in bis dream 
Till the shrapnel’s quicker gleam 


Found his heart, and found his head-— 
Found him dreaming, left him dead. 
And they buried him at night 

With men fallen in the fight. 


So he fought and went away 
With the glory of the day, 

And no hatred in his heart 

When the great ways met to part. 


Cn a beach without a name 
Ile died sleeping, robbed of fame 
Just before the day grew dim. 


Tow, his brother, envied him, BEN KENDIN. 


” 


in Acts of Parliament in order to explain the precise meaning 
which, for the purposes of the Act, is to be attached to certain ambiguous 
words. Writers on “ nationalities” and “nations” find themselves 
obliged to adopt a similar course. Much has been written to explain 
what does, and still more to explain what does not, constitute a nation 
or a nationality. No one has as yet devised any epigrammatic phrase 
which in either case covers the whole ground. When, however, we 
once know what the writer himself means, no complaint can justly 
be made that the definition errs on the side of being either too cramped 
or too comprehensive. Dr. Holland Rose has, therefore, acted wisely 
in telling us in the preface to his last work that by a “ nation” ho 
means ‘a people which has attained to State organization,” and by 
a “nationality (in the concrete sense) a people which has not yet 
attained to it.’ From this starting-point he proceeds to examine 
what have been the influences most conducive to State-building. Those 
influences are then analysed. A lucid and interesting sketch is given 
of the facts and circumstances which have contributed to nation. 
building in the principal countries of Europe. The conclusion at which 
Dr. Holland Rose apparently arrives is that experience has proved 
The Nationalism 
which has played so important a part in the politics of the world since 
it woke to life at the trumpet-call of Spain, and subsequently of Prussia 
which in the early part of the last century were both threatened wit 
extinction at the hands of an ambitious and ill-informed autocrat, 
possesses but few merits. It has been a “ base and over-weening 
Nationalism.” “It has brought its protagonists to ruin.” A “ potent 


| revulsion in favour of international ideals ” is to be anticipated. Neither 


| Rose, however, clings fast to a sturdy optimism. 


+ 


; 


| momentous a question as peace and war. 


are the obstacles to such a revuleion so formidable as to be altogether 
insuperable. ‘If in due course all the European Powers consent to 
substitute the will to reconcile for the will to conquer, the task is half 
accomplished.” In one sense, the case is here somewhat understated. 
If not only the European but the American Powers, who are no less 
the slaves of human passions than those of Europe, were to unite on 
the basis suggested by Dr. Holland Rose, the task would be much 
more than kalf accomplished. But that terrible if, prefixed 
to the political hypothesis, launches us on a boundless ocean of 


doubt and conjecture. Would all the Powers—and it is particularly 


| to be observed that unanimity is essential in order to ensure the 


execution of the programme—after having for long pursued the path 
of political egotism, be prepared to stumble, almost unawares, into 
that of altruistic self-sacrifice ? Even if, under the influence of the 
sharp lessons imparted by the present war, they did so, would they 
abide by their wholesome resolutions when the impressions of the 
moment have waxed pale ? The answer to both of these questions can 
only be given by future generations. Nothing, it has been truly said 
by a great political thinker, appears to be so difficult as to make nations 
continue for any lengthy period to act with prudence. Dr. Holland 
“Cynics and 
peesimists ” may hold that it will be impossible to re-establish the 
reign of public morality and international law, but Dr. Holland Rose, 
‘* on historical grounds, dissents from this sombre estimate.” Cyniciem 
's never attractive, and is especially ignoble in dealing with so 
Extreme pessimism is @ 


counsel of despair, which can yield nothing but Dead Sea fruit. The 


| Mark Tapleys of politics perform a most useful function, even if their 


| optimism at times runs away with them. 


They buoy us up with what 


; the Athenian Sophocles called “ far-roving Hope” (soXvar\ayxros ‘EAmis); 


| 


and encourage us to search earnestly for the discovery of some 
method by which haply a sorely stricken world may no longer 


| suffer from the wickedness and folly of Kaisers, Treitschkes, and other 


| weird 





instruments of baneful discord. Nevertheless, it has to be 
recognized that the best way of making some endeavour to realize 
in part the noble ideals propounded by the school of politicians to 
which Dr. Holland Rose belongs is boldly to face the difficulties 
which stand in the way of their attainment. They are formidable 
and manifold. 

Dr. Holland Rose is no dreamy idealist who refuses to recognize 
unpalatable facts. He lays down the very sound principle that the 
solution of the present international strife must be ‘“ thorough,” and 
not one which partakes of “ the ghastly fiasco of a stalemate. Better 
five years of war than that.’ Dr. Holland Rose then gives a brief 
outline of the solution which he considers would be satisfactory. Belgium 
is to be “ reconstituted more glorious than before.” France is, of course, 
to enter again into possession of Alsace-Lorraine. The Kingdom of 
Poland is to be re-created, and Dr. Holland Rose especially notes that 
it is to be the “ Poland of 1771.” This, it must be remembered, means 
the cession of Galicia, and that of the maritime and inland Polish 
provinces incorporated into Prussia by the Great Frederick. In these 
latter are comprised the seaport of Danzig and the important fortress 
of Thorn. Italy is to “gather in her people of the Trentino and 
Trieste,” but the very timely rider is added that “ if she is wise "—and 


* Nationality in Modern By J. Holland Rose, Litt.D, London: 
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nations are not always wise—she will abstain from the annexation of 
any Slovene or Slav lands lying further east. No allusion is made as 
to how the Italian occupation of Trieste is to be reconciled with the 
vital commercial interests of Central Europe. The Austrian and 
Eastern questions, though difficult, “can be settled on a federative 
system based on Nationality and equality of rights.” Both of these 
issuce bristle with difficulties, more especially in the case of those 
territories inhabited by composite populations. ‘The Macedonian 
tangle should be settled by a Commission appointed by the Great 
Powers, not by wrangling delegates of the peoples concerned.” This 
was, broadly speaking, the procedure adopted in framing the Treaty 
of Bucharest. The representatives of the Great Powers, after having 
wrangled a good deal inter se, arrived at a solution which proved highly 
unsatisfactory, and which prepared the way for future strife. As 
regards Albania, Bulgaria, and Constantinople, “no prudent person 
will at present dogmatize.” 

Dr. Holland Rose’s catalogue can scarcely be said to be complete. 
Constantinople must fall to the Russians. The Turk has to be driven 
back to his original home in Asia. Germany will have to sacrifice her 
colonies. Last, but not least, German naval and military power will 
have to be so far crippled as to afford a solid guarantee for the 
maintenince of a prolonged peace. 

The general plan of Dr. Holland Rose, thus supplemented, accurately 
represents the broad outlines of the solution which we hope to secure, 
and which, indeed, must be secured if European peace is to be established 
on a solid and durable basis. It is well that this should be recognized. 
It is well, also, that there should be no delusion as to the only means 
through which the execution of this far-reaching programme can be 
assured. It may be doubted whether the mass of the people of this 
country, or whether even well-informed politicians, as yet fully realize 
the very strenuous efforts which will be required before the desired goal 
ean be reached, 

In dealing with this subject we may profitably lay aside feclings 
based on the extremes cither of generosity or vengeance. 


the rancorous hatred which for certainly more than one generation the 
Germans will entertain against us. Prince Bismarck knew his own 
countrymen. He recorded his opinion that one of their leading 
characteristics is extreme vindictiveness. On the other hand, it would 
be criminal to continue the war for mere punitive purposes a day longer 
thanisnecessary. Our principal object must be, not to wreak vengeance, 
but to secure adequate guarantees for the preservation of peace. 

In order fully to appreciate the difficulties which lie in our path, it is 
very necessary to remember the character of ‘he people with whom we 


have to deal. Dr. Holland Rose remarks with great truth that to 


understand the Prussian idea of the State one must first understand | 


historically the Hohenzollern spirit. A similar understanding is 
requisite in considering the possible terms of peace. The Hohen- 
zollern spirit has imbued the whole German nation, and whatever 


criticisms may be levelled against it, there can be no doubt that it | 


has instilled a most ardent patriotism into the minds of a very brave 
nation. In 1760, Frederick the Great, at a time when the fortunes 
of Prussia seemed t» be in desperate case, wrote: “I regard death 
from the Stoic point of view. Never shall I see the moment that 
forees me to make a disadvantageous peace. No persuasion, no 
eloquence, shall ever induce me to sign my dishonour.” It may be 
asserted with some degree of confidence that this spirit still animates 
both the German nation and its rulers. We have to deal, not merely with 
a proud people, but with a people in whom past success has engendered 
a degree of arrogance probably without parallel in the history of the 
world. It is certain that the minimum terms of peace which the Allies 
could accept would involve profound humiliation for Germany. From 
having been, as they thought, the arbiters of the destinics of the world, 
the Germans will sink to a national position of relatively slight 
importance. It may be that if the German people eventually wake 
up to the extent to which they have been deceived by their rulers, 
and realize that their present system of government is a curse both 
to themselves and to the reat of the world, their domestic institutions 
will undergo so great a change as in some degree to facilitate the con- 
clusion of peace. 
Allies would in no degree be dispensed from the obligation to insist 
on terms which, broadly speaking, would involve the programme 
sketched out above. That the Germans will accept such terms until 
they are beaten to their knees is not merely improbable; it is certain 


that they will never accept them so long as they possess any serious | 
The only conclusion, indeed, to be drawn from | 


powers of resistance. 
the facts as they at present exist is that the Allies must continue the 
war until Germany is vanquished to such an extent as to be obliged 
to accept whatever terms may be dictated to her. The prospect is, 
therefore, in some respects gloomy, but the facts appear to be incon- 
testable. The consequence will be that many further valuable lives 
will have to be sacrificed. All we can do is to mourn over their loss, 
and to derive such consolation as we may by resolving that they shall 
not have died in vain. 
lives ?”” must be our watchword. 
banner we may look forward to the future with that “ more than Roman 
which Wordsworth commended to his countrymen in the 
CROMER. 


confidence ” 
darkest days of the Revolutionary Wars. 


It is idle | 
to suppose that the most generous treatment will assuage or mitigate | 


But even if such a change were brought about, the | 


Kipling’s inspiring verse, ‘* Who dies if England | 
With that motto inscribed on our | 
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SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND.* 

Ir this wonderful book does not deliver the more pedantic interpreters 
of Shakespeare from the thraldom of crankiness and mania, probably 
nothing ever will. Here you have extraordinarily particular knowledge 
culled by sane explorers from particular fields, and there is nothing from 
beginning to end in any department of information which encourages 
you to believe that the explanation of Shakespeare is to be arrived at 
by the solution of some biographical problem, by some tricky internal 
evidence, by the assumption of a literary scandal, or by any one of a 
| hundred sensational adaptations of fancy to fact. All explanations of 
| an admitted miracle are infinitely less satisfactory than the simple 

admission that a miracle is a miracle. Shakespeare was the miracle 
| of his time, and will be a miracle of all time; he exceeded his age by 

as much as the quality of his age exceeded that of other English ages. 

But you can test him by the treatises and essays in this ample book, 

and assure yourself at every turn that he wes nevertheless the true 
that he was ignorant where his neighbours were 





product of his age 
ignorant, and that his powers of quick absorption did not exempt him 
from inaccuracy. The difference between him and his fellows was 
that he was a genius. It so happened. Explanation can do no more 
than dull the lustre of the radiant fact. 

Alchemy was counted a science in Shakespeare's England, but tho 
he who could tranemute baee metal into go!d 
was overlooked. He could take another man’s story, touch it, and 
transform it. He could thrill the mind with the sheer force of his 
metaphors from law and medicine and seamanship ; but his knowledge 
of law was sometimes inexact, his acquaintance with medicine vague, 
short of tho 


genuine alchemist 


and his mastery of seamanship—except in The Tempest 
professional standard. Every common fact which he saw in lifes 
every little bit of various lore, every tell-tale look or phrase of human 
intercourse, was to him a stone to be used in the building of his majestic 
creative art. The purely analytical mind, when engrossed in the 
business of criticism and evaluation, continually forgets (what it prob- 
ably admits out of business hours) that literary architecture is fashioned 
The analyst takes insight in the 
He cannot bring himsclf to 


out of small and detached stuff. 
author as a claim to personal experience. 
admit that a man should credibly describe the transports and hallucina- 
| tions of a drug-taker without having himself taken drugs. This book 
is a splendid work of scholarly research, but the best aspect of its 
splendour, to our thinking, is that it gives no sanction or encouragement 
of any sort to Dryasdust. He must now either best the scholars of 
this work in open competition, or put up his shutters. Personally, we 
think a good many shutters will have to be put up, and that it will be 
some time before the pedants bchind them begin to communicate again 
with the outer world. This book can be read by men, women, and 
children. They will find implicit in every page the assumption that 
Shakespeare belongs to them, and is to be understood of them. It is 
an English book. German scholars could not have produced such a 
work. It required the type of mind that places the humanity of Shake- 
speare, Moliére, and Cervantes even above their literary greatness, 


The spirit of the book is expressed about equally in the fine anony- 
mous preface and in Sir Walter Raleigh's captivating survey of the 
“ Age of Elizabeth.” Says the writer of the preface ;:— 

“ This kind of study of Shakespeare, which deals with bare, and often 

trivial, matter of fact, does not appeal to the metaphysician, or to any 
of those who covet the glow that comes from brisk exercise in large 
| empty spaces. But no apology need be offered to the artist, for the 
artist knows that life is a hand-to-mouth affair, and that happiness, 
which is the spirit of life, is concerned not with the interstellar distances, 
but with that small portion of space which is more or less under our 
control. To order it rightly and pleasantly is art. The body must bo 
fed and clothed, and a shelter must be built for it from the weather ; 
when these things are done, the mind must still be occupied and 
humoured with play, which mimics the labours that it seeks to escape 
from.” 
It is easy to misunderstand any writer if you know nothing of his environ- 
ment. The writer of the preface illustrates popular misunderstanding 
by the list of musical instruments in the Authorized Version of the 
Book of Danicl. It might be thought that the “ cornet, flute, harp, 
sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer,” and the rest were the instruments played 
in Nebuchadnezzar’s day. But they were the music of Elizabethan 
England. 

Eleven years ago Sir Walter Raleigh planned this book, and in 1909 
He arranged for most of the 


Sir Sidney Lee undertook to produce it. 
chapters which we have here, and chose many of the excellent illustra- 
tions; but in 1911 he was compelled to postpone his work on the book, 
and in 1914 to abandon it. Successive editors were withdrawn by 
war work, and the editing was finished by Mr. Onions, co-editor of the 
Oxford Dictionary and the author of the invaluable Shakespeare Gloseary. 
It is impossible, in the ordinary sense, to “ review ” @ work of this kind, 
consisting of more than a thousand pages. We can only indicate a 
few facts. The ode by the Poet Laureate on the Tercentenary Com- 
memoration of Shakespeare is curiously original in form, and is another 
claim on our gratitude to him for his refined experimentation in verse. 
That we should be conscious less of the experiment than of what may 
be called a stately enthusiasm is the sign of Mr. Bridges’s success, Sir 
| Walter Raleigh, among other good phrases, says that the works of 


® Shakespeare's England : ax Account of the Life and Alanners of his Age. 2 Vols 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, (25s. nety 
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Shakespeare are “ tho creed of England.” Englishmen may well be 
content to see their temper caught up in one universal idealization 
by the mighty poet who preferred the study of humanity to all others, 
who loathed cruelty and injustice, who ridiculed pedantry and preien- 
sion, and cheered the world with the gladness of a May morning in his 
hoart. What Sir Walter Raleigh says about Shakespeare’s guiding 
principle is specially interesting :— 

“He is quicker and more sensitive than the vast majority of his 

fellow-countrymen, or he could not be their poet and their teacher. 
But what he teaches was learnt in their company, whether in the City of 
London or in the woods and meadows of the midland counties, and is 
congenial to their instincts and habits. The English love of compromise 
is strong in him. If it be examined it will be found to havo its origin, 
not in intellectual timidity, but in a deep reverence for the complexity 
of human nature and for the sacredness of the elemental instincts. No 
ono ever did more with the intellect than Shakespeare, but he dares not 
trust it. If its compelling logic drives over the hearts of men, he 
refuses to follow, and declares for the rights of the heart.” 
One cannot help reflecting how Shakespeare would have felt and acted 
to-day towards those in power. Surely he would have been for the 
general decency of strongthening the position of the rulers so long as 
they did not mortally offend against his guiding principles. Hoe would 
not have allowed men responsible in great things to have their repu- 
tation impaired through being vindictively judged on the smaller 
counts. He would have stood for law and order and carrying-on. 

The chapter on “ Religion” is by the Rev. Ronald Bayne, and that 
on “The Court” by Mr. E. K. Chambers. Mr. J. W. Fortescue has 
written on “ The Soldier,” Lord Dillon on “ Armour and Weapons,” 
Sir J. E. Sandys on “ Education,” Sir Edward Maunde Thompson on 
“ Handwriting,” Professor G. Unwin on “ Commerce and Coinage,” 
Mr. R. E. Prothero on “ Agriculture and Gardening,” Mr. Arthur 
Underhill on “ Law,” Sir W. Thiselton-Dyer on “ Plants,” Professor 
Littledalo on “ Folklore and Superstitions : Ghosts and Fairies : Witch- 
craft and Devils,” Mr. Lionel Cust on “ Painting, Sculpture, and 
Engraving,” Mr. W. Barclay Squire on “ Music,” Mr. O, Barron on 
“ Heraldry,” and Profossor C. H. Firth on “ Ballads and Broadsides.” 
We have not nearly exhausted the list. Sir Sidney Lee himself— 
we may take this as a guarantee of the scale on which specialization 
has beon accomplished—has confined himself to the study of 
“ Bearbaiting, Bullbaiting, and Cockfighting.” 

We must quote a passage from the engrossing chapter on “ Shake- 
speare’s English’ by Dr, Henry Bradley, for it is too often forgotten 
that if Shakespeare were pronounced in the Elizabethan manner in an 
English theatre to-day the audience would feel that they wore listening 
to a foreign tongue :— 

“One result of investigation that appears to be well established is 
that the pronunciation of the pr wna. ip classes was considerably less 
uniform three hundred years ago than it is now. Several of our 
authorities expressly recognize the existence—in cultivated circles—of 
modes of pronouncing the vowels different from those which they 
themsolyes recommend; and the wide divergence in the evidence 
respecting the nature of certain sounds cannot always be attributed to 
defective observation. Even at the present day the pronunciation of 
English among highly educated persons is far from being absolutely 
uniform, though tho progressive increase in facility of communication 
between different parts of the country, and other causes, must in the 
course of three hundred years have had no little effect in reducing 
differences. It is probably safe to assume that even in the inmost 
circle of the Court there were many whose speech was strongly marked 
by the dialectical peculiarities of tho part of England from which they 
came, and that the pronunciation of the mercantile classes in London 
was much less of ono typo than it would have been found to be a century 
or two later. Besides the differences that originated in local dialects, 
there were others produced by fashionable affectation or caprice. We 
read, for instance, of modes of utterance that were favoured by ‘ fine 
ladies’ —— malierculae delicatiores), and some of those who had 
travelled abroad took pleasure in speaking their native tongue with the 
accent of a Frenchman or an Italian, There were also pedants who took 
the written form of words as a guide to pronunciation, and insisted on 
sounding tho letters which in unaffected speech had become silent ; and 
in a few words, such as fault, they actually succeeded in inducing the 
educated classes in goneral to follow their example.’ 

We cannot too strongly commend this book to every reader of Shako- 
speare. It is just what such a book ought to be. We do not know 
whether it was an instruction to the contributors to illustrate their 
facts by frequent quotation from Shakespeare, but that they have 
done so is one of the great merits of their treatment. We aro told of 
some dotail of Elizabethan life, quite trivial or dull in itself, and then 
we seo how that small detail in Shakespeare’s mind shaped itself to a 
use ond emerged in an enchanting harmony, a piercing similitude, or 
an unforgettable metaphor. Tako this for example from Mr. Gerald 
Lascelles’s chapter on “ Falconry " :— 

“ Lastly, when fully moulted at least once, they are called Haggards, 
and some eerly writers, and especially Latham, have an exceedingly 
high opinion of this class of the falcon gentle—rather more so than is 
entertained by modern practitioners, It stands to reason that the 
longer a bird has been at large preying for herzelf, and possibly for a 
young brood also, the more care, skill, and trouble will be required to 
train her; sho may even be untrainable, or more trouble to reclaim 
than. sho is worth. Many such have been known. Shakespeare often 
uses tho term ‘ haggard’ to signify wildaess and inconstancy : 

If I do prove her haggard, 
Though that her jesses were my dear heart-strings, 
T'd whistlo her off and let her down the wind, 
Yo prey at fortune. (Oth. LLL. iii, 260-3).” 








AND “THE WASPS” 


“THE CLOUDS” BY MR. ROGERS.* 
Somz little time back we noticed an edition of The Scholia on the “ Birds,” 
and referred to it as a remarkable example of that combination of 
technical knowledge with immense industry which, under German 
influences, has of late come to be called “scholarship.” But the present 
volumes show, by a happy contrast, what is the truer meaning of that 
misused word. They abound in learning and there is in them the labour 
of a lifetime, but what makes them “ scholarly ” is the animating spirit. 
The editor discusses the text in erudite appendices—one is thirty-five, 
the other sixty-eight pages long—and the history of the plays in 
elaborate introductions, but it is the poet whom he loves, and 
therefore makes alive. ‘‘ When Plato died,” he tells us, a copy of 
Aristophanes “‘ was discovered in his bed,” and he himself seems to 
have had continually in mind those wonderful lines of the philosopher: 


Al Xdpires réuevds re AaBeiv Sep ov>~xl weceirat 
Syrotoa, Yuxiw edpov "Aporopdvors, 
“The Graces sought a heavenly shrine which no'er 
Shall come to nought, 
And in thy soul, Immortal Poet, found 
The shrine they sought.” 
He has entered into the “ shrine,” and it is not as a vulgar commentator 
but as a true “exegete” (¢&ynrjs) or inspired interpretér that ho 
leads the reader into it along with him. And it is such a guide that is 
alone fitted for the task. For Aristophanes is no mere comedian, no 
mere maker of idle jests or ribaldries that may please the mob. Of 
such things there are, doubtless, in him more than enough, and The 
Wasps, for instance, abounds in “servile jokes” and “ coarse scurrility”’; 
but, as Horace remarked long ago, the “ half-tipsy and lawless ”’ audience 
at a vintage festival had to be taken account of, and, while The Wasps 
won the first prize, The Clouds, which is worth ten of it, was utterly 
defeated by the “Wine-flagon” of drunken old Cratinus. Yet surely the 
“muck” and the “ ordure,”’ of which Browning makes so much, have 
little to do with the “‘soul”’ of Aristophanes that Plato found so fair. 
No one would judge a poet—Heine, for instance, or Byron—by his 
meanest. And it was with a heavy heart, one imagines, that Aristo- 
phanes stooped to be ignoble; nor is his laughter that of tho 
fool, the mere “crackling of thorns under a pot.” Often, no 
doubt, his humour offends our modern squeamishness by its out- 
spoken vivacity; but between outspokenness and indecency tho 
difference is profound, and it is certainly not an idle humour. Ho 
secs the world around him going very wrong—and it was in 
fact going to ruin—and he feels that he must do battle, with his 
own weapons, against the whole tribe of sophists, rhetoricians, and 
demagogues who were corrupting and undermining the spirit and 
temper of the Athens which, in the days of Marathon and Salamis, 
had still walked in the good old ways, and so become the saviour of 
liberty and Greece. ‘ For you he fought, for you he fights,” he says 
of himself to the people. It was for their sake that in The Clouds 
he pleaded the cause of honesty against chicane, that he jibed at tho 
art which “‘ makes the worse appear the better reason,” and mauled 
the scientific professors whose new creed was that “ Whirligig is king, 
having driven out Zeus ’’—Aivos Baoidevee tov Al’ éfeAn\axuds. But 
the mob wanted fooling, not wit, and “though never a man, since 
the world began, had witnessed a cleverer comedy,” it was rejected, 
and the author set himself to revise the play, which, as it now stands, 
was never acted, leaving it to the “‘ secure judgment ”’ of all after ages. 
For indeed it is a masterpiece and a marvel. Invention, fancy, wit, 
poetry, and truth have an equal share in its making. Like Tragedy with 
Aeschylus, so Comedy with Aristophanes seems to be of full stature at 
its birth, and 7'he Clouds has never since beenovertopped. To take up 
such a volume as Mr. Rogers's is, even to-day, to forget care. It is pure 
delight to pass with old Strepsiades into the “ Thinking-house”’ and 
hear tho disciple expound such “ high mysteries ” as those which Butler 
recalls in Hudibras— 
** How many scores a flea will jump 
Of his own length, from head to rump, 
Which Socrates and Cleophon 
In vain essayed so long agone,” 
though now “ Science Gossip,” as we are informed ina characteristic note, 
“ states that it jumps 200 times its own length, equal to a quarter of a 
mile for a man”; or that still graver problem about the organ with 
which a gnat buzzes; and then to be introduced to Socrates, the sublime 
sophist, suspended in a basket that he may better “ search out celestial 
matters’ and “infuse his subtle spirit into the kindred air.” And 
later on, when the Clouds, the great goddesses whom philosophers 
worship, after solemn adjuration by the high priest of humbug, are heard 
chanting such lyrics as that which begins rap@éva duSpopdpe— 
“Como thou with me, 
Daughters of Mist, to the land of the free ; 
Come to the people whom Pallas hath blest, 
Come to the soil where the Mysteries rest ’— 
you feel that you are under a spell. A while back it was broad laughter 
now it is enchantment, and the magician, unlike our modern playwrights, 
needs no scenery and no devices of the stage. You see the Clouds with 
the eye of imagination, and when the actual chorus at last appeared it 
© The Clouds and The Wasps of A ristophanes. With Translations, Introductions, 
and Commentaries by Benjamin Bickley Rogers. London; G. Bell and Sous. 
(10s. Gd. each vol.) 
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must, one thinks, have been almost a disillusion and disappointment. 
“The individuality and distinctness of conception,” says Mr. Ruskin, 
“the visible cloud character which every line of this passage brings out 
into more dewy and bright existence, is to me as refreshing as the 
real breathing of mountain winds,” and thus the poet, by the sheer 
power of his art, presents us with that “ fictitious reality ”-—erlogene 
Wahrheit is Goethe’s phrase—to attain which is the true triumph of 
the dramatist. 

But to discuss Aristophanes is, as Browning has shown, a somewhat 
lengthy business, and his fame is, perhaps, too secure to stand in need of 





any “apology,” while to offer any poor meed of praise to Mr. Rogers's 
great edition of him is assuredly superfluous. It is an almost unique | 
work, and every one who has any love of letters already knows it well. 
But its author makes one remark of such singular interest that it cannot 
be omitted. The first edition of The Clouds was published, he tells us, | 
“in 1852,” being completed “ while I was still an undergraduate ” ; | 
the present edition he now issues ‘‘ when more than sixty-four years 
have passed away,” and such a record must stand almost by itself in the 
history of classical scholarship. Here is an editor who was coeval 
with Monk and Blomfield, who anticipates Jebb by thirty years, and 
who still, like Nestor, “ lords it mid the third generation,” giving us this 
second edition of 7'he Clouds enriched with * almost entirely new notes,” 
but happily retaining his original translation. “I felt,” he says, 
“that I ought almost entirely to re-write,” but soon found that to do 
so would be “ to deprive it of whatever lifeand brightness it possessed.” 
So he has left it pretty much as it was, and in this he has undoubtedly 
done well. For there is about verse of the lighter kind, as it has often 
been written by undergraduates, a sort of radiance—lumen iuventae 
purpureum—a sort of inspiriting freshness, as of early morning air, 
to reproduce which older men mostly toil in vain, and Mr. Rogers's 
verse has exactly that vitality which Aristophanes requires. But he has 
also put us under another debt, for he reprints in an appendix a youthful 
“parody or imitation” of The Clouds by H. L. Mansel, afterwards 
Dean of St. Paul's, which was famous fifty years ago and deserves to be 
recalled to-day, for it not only shows how our old-fashioned English 
“scholars * caught the spirit of what they read, but it is less a parody 
thana prophecy. Written in 1852 as a squib, to-day it appears oracular. 
A bare two years back Strepsiades-Cottonarchocalicocraticus was 
familiar to us all, still seeking to secure 
“The march of intellect and sale of cotton 


With lasting infamy to him that wears 
The base and blood-stained livery of the soldier.” 
And who has not met the academic “ Socrates *’ whose motto was— 
“* Professors, man, Professors are the thing ; 
They'll mould and model English education 
On the best German plan ”’ ? 
Or what of this Chorus in which, “ with a bug, bug, bug and a hum, 
lium, hum,” they troop in triumphant ?— 
“ Professors we 
From over the sea, 
From the land where Professors in plenty be; 
And we thrive and flourish, as well we may, 
In the land that produced one Kant with a K 
And many Cants with a C; 
Where Hegel taught, to his profit and fame, 
That something and nothing were one and the same; 
The absolute difference never a jot being 
*Twixt having and not-having, being and not-being, 
But wisely declined to extend his notion 
To the finite relations of thalers and groschen.” 
Surely that might have been written about two years ago, when the 
‘Teuton had got even our Universities almost under his thumb, and when 
**Made in Germany” was coming to be the accredited hall-mark in | 
philosophy and religion, in scholarship and in science. Mansel, like | 
many others, had cried in vain. Our educational pundits had no ears | 
for such idle things as Aristophanic wit or even Aristophanic wisdom. 
Yet truth, though wearing the robe of comedy, remains equally divine, 
and a lesson, though taught in The Clouds, is of undiminished value. 
For learning put to base ends is the ruin and not the strength of nations. 
lt is the Professors of Germany, no whit less than the Prussian Junkers, 
who have brought her to the edge of the abyss. It is their discourses — 
think of Mommsen’s worship of Caesarism !—that have corrupted the 
nation. They have sold their souls for gain and made themselves, 
for profit, the mere instruments of grasping and unscrupulous power. 
The spirit of the “ Unjust Argument” (“Adios Adyos) has breathed | 
through their lips, and it shall happen to them after their deserving : 
“* Hear’st thou Heaven, and sleeps thy thunder ? 
Right Divine proclaimed for rapine, Laws invoked to sanction plunder ! 
Take a warning in thy triumph. Godless power is frail to trust : 
Sure the millstone of his vengeance ; late it grinds, but grinds to dust. 
Search the tale of fallen nations. Justice banished, rights forgot. 
History's record tells the sequel. Seek her place and she is not.” 








FOR ECONOMIC STUDENTS.* 
WE are all economic students nowadays. Some of us think that we 
are grown-up economists and therein err, for the science grows faster 


_* (1) A History of Political Economy. By John Kells Ingram, LL.D., F.T.C.D. | 
New and Enlarged Edition, with a Supplementary Chapter by William A. Scott, | 
LL.D., and an Introduction by Richard T. Ely, LL.D. London: A. and C. Black, | 
(7s, Cd. net.|——-(2) A History of Currency in the United States, with a Brief Description 
of the Currency Systems of All Nations. By A. Barton Hepburn, LL.D. London: 
Macmillan and Co. [10s. ¢d, bet.j 
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than we can. It is all to the good, however, that we should look back 
now and again over the lines that its growth has followed and review 
the feats of the big men who brought it on its way. A new edition of 
Dr. Ingram’s History of Political Economy ' gives us an attractive means 
of refreshing our memories concerning the early struggles and progress 
of the science. This history is perhaps the most readable of the many 
that have appeared, being written by a ripe scholar of wide attainments, 
with a critical but tolerant spirit and a broad-minded appreciation of 





| the efforts of the pioneers, and always with an eye to the maintenance 
| of economics in its right place, as a practical and human study, aiming 


at the material improvement of the lot of mankind. The present 
edition is embellished by the work of two Professors of Political Economy 
Dr. William A. Scott supplies an inter- 
esting supplementary chapter on “ The Austrian School and Recent 
Developments,” while Dr. Richard Ely gives us a valuable introduction, 
reviewing Ingram’s work and the contribution that he made to economic 
study. Ingram was no mere economic specialist, but brought to bear 
on the problems of wealth a mind stored with general learning, which 
illuminated his treatment of them. Like Adam Smith, Hume, and John 
Stuart Mill, he handled economic questions as part of the problem of 
human progress. He was one of the most learned men of his day, and 
was fifty-five years old when, in 1878, he “ first attracted in marked 
degres the attention of the economists of the world’ by his address 
before the British Association on “ The Present Position and Prospects 
of Political Economy.” He was an able mathematician and philologist, 
a poet, a writer on Shakespeare and Tennyson, Regius Professor of 
Greek in Dublin, and an ardent disciple of Comte and the Religion of 
Humanity. With such attainments, it is not surprising that he widened 
the scope of economic study, and did much to rescue it from the realm 
of abstraction and bring it back to that connexion with real life which 
is to-day its best hope. His devotion to Comte’s philésophy may 
have led him into error as a thinker, but it opened his mind as an 
economist, by making him regard the science practically, and from 
the point of view of its effect on the general welfare It is this 
point of view that makes his history of the efforts of his predecessors 
especially valuable, and well worth re-reading in the light of 
present-day developments. 

In his History of Currency in the United States? Dr, Barton Hepburn 
traces the very interesting story of the painful struggles of America to 
devise for herself a satisfactory monetary system It is a record of 
astonishing blunders and mistakes, due partly to the cheerful optimism 
of the American mind, with its love for short cuts to fortune, which so 
often misled it into the delusion that a nation can enrich itself by in- 
creasing the volume of the commodity that it chooses to call money, 
and partly to the chronic and mutual mistrust of American politicians 
and financiers. These blunders and mistakes culminated in a currency 
system that was one of the worst in existence when in 1907 it involved 
economic civilization in a world-wide panic. Dr. Hepburn describes 
it as follows :— 

‘** Our national banks could only issue currency secured by government 
bonds ; to buy these bonds, which commanded a premium, as a basis 
for banknotes, cost more money than the currency they were permitted 
to issue amounted to; they lessened their money supply and impaire | 
rather than strengthened their power to serve the public 
There were in round numbers 25,000 banks in the country, each main- 
taining a separat» reserve. At the first sign of trouble they naturally 
sought to increase their cash holdings to make themselves strong, and 
hence they competed with each other for currency and thus aggravated 
a stringency which the law should have enabled them to relieve. . . . 
The banks were possessed of ample credits, none better in the world, 
just such credits as they were chartered to deal in, and yet they were 


| wholly unavailable as a basis for currency.” 


And now the Americans have set their house in order with their new 
Federal Reserve Board system, described in detail by Dr. Hepburn, 
who is well qualified for his task by his ripe experience as banker and 
Comptroller of the Currency. The new system had hardly got to 


| work before the war and its financial problems hustled all experience 


and precedent into the dustbin. So far America’s economic task in 
the war has been easy. Having bravely met its first shock to credit, sho 
has only had to enrich herself with amazing rapidity at the expense of 
the belligerents, and Jend them some of her surplus profits to finance 


_ their purchases of her goods, and so make more profits for herself. When 


the war is over new and perhaps even more astonishing problems will 
arise ; and then we may be able to see how the new American currency 
system will work under the stress o! strain, 





WHAT IS COMING ?* 

“For some of us moderns who have been touched with the spirit 
of science prophesying is almost a habit of mind.” So writes Mr. H. G. 
Wells upon the first page of his newest book, What is Coming? 





| Accordingly he has set out to forecast the near future, and it is impossible 


not to be entertained and interested by his suggestion. Mr. Wells 
points out to his reader—or should we say he rubs in ?—his former 
successes in the prophetic art. He is quite without false modesty, 
and it is undeniable that he manages to impress his public with proofe 
But it is not easy to say what men will do after 
“The most accessible field for the prophet 
“The least is the secret of the jumping 
Our author, it will be seen, does not 


of his prescience, 
a great national crisis, 
is the heavens,” he writes. 
cat within the human skull.” 
: Cassell and Co, (0s, net.J 
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underrate the difficulties of his task. On the whole, the book is fairly 
cheerful reading, though “there is no peace coming to-morrow and 
no clear prospect yet of an enduring universal peace at the end of 
this war.” Germany, he docs not doubt, will be beaten, “ but not 
completely crushed.” Her “ essential nature ” must, he thinks, remain 
unchanged, “and out of that state of affairs comes, I believe, the 
hope for an ultimate confederation of the nations of the earth.” Success 
is to be the outcome of partial failure,“ because, in the face of.a league 
of the Central European Powers attempting recuperation, cherishing | 
revenge, dreaming of a renewal of the struggle, it becomes impossible 
for the British, the French, the Belgians, Russians, Italians, or Japanese 
to think any longer of settling their differences by war among them- 
selves.” Europe will, Mr. Wells foresces, “be busy with social disorders 
for a century,” and will move towards Socialism certainly. The 
question is how far. The prophet hopes to see a blow struck at 
individualism. He thinks that “the Allies will become State firms.” 
They will set “ private profit aside in the common interest, handling 
agriculture, transport, shipping, ccal, the supply of metals, the manu- 
facture of a thousand staple articles as national concerns.” But Mr. 
Wells docs not stop here. He regards the Allies as a whole as also “a 
firm.”’ “In the face of the manifest determination of the Central Power 
to do as much, the Allies will be forced also to link their various State 
firms together into a great allied trust, trading with a common interest 
and a common plan with Germany and America and the rest of the 
world.” After dealing with these vast matters, Mr. Wells turns back 
to smaller concerns—to education and to the position of women in 
this country. The break occasioned by the war will, he holds, wreck 
the archaic system of our present Public School classical training. 
His choice of languages which he desires to have grammatically taught 
is strange, He would like all British big boys to know foundationally 
either Russian or Hindustani. He wants to make men think more 
swiftly, more exactly. He believes the present system makes for 
neither of these things. ‘‘ The central scat of character is the mind,” 
he declares. This very Shavian pronouncement contains a grain of 
truth—a stupid man cannot be just, and an uneducated one is not 
very likely to be. It takes a good bit of patience to read Mr. Wells 
when he discusses marriage. Here he seems to the present writer to 
leave human nature wholly out of account. Thrusting aside the question 
of morals, he appears to think that a few new fashions and regulations 
are going so far to modify maternal fecling as to “ free” women almost 
completely from its bonds. Impatiently the reader hurries on to 
look at his “new map of Europes.” We are all occupied just now in 
thinking out these new maps, and the fancics of a writer who has tho 
secret of holding his reader, as Mr. Wells's hardest critics must admit 
him to have, cannot at the present moment fail to interest and stimulato 
the imagination. 











THE QUARTERLIES., 
Or the topical articles in the Quarterly none is more likely to attract 
attention than the first instalment of Mr. J. M. de Beaufort’s “ Voyage 
of Discovery in Northern Germany.” In it he describes his visits to 
Germany’s coast defences and conversations with naval officers at 
Wilhe!mshaven, including Captain Hersing, who sank the ‘ Lusitania.’ 
His remarks on Heligoland, of which he gives a map, are most inter- 
esting. ‘The nearest he got to it was two miles—by air, but he gives full 
particulars cf its armament, &c. While regarding its importance as a 
refuge for German warships as slight compared with the Kiel Canal, 
he considers it of incalculable value as a coaling-station and submarine 
and torpedo-boat base, and only vulnerable by air attack. The articlo 
was in type before the Jutland Battle, which throws a curious light 
on the confident statements of the German naval officers as to their 
superiority in armaments, guns, and gunnery.——The anonymous 
article on “ The Irish Rebellion ” is a well-documented and formidable 
indictment of the criminal laxity of administration, for which Mr. 
Birrell is held primarily responsible, but, as the writer truly observes, | 
Mr. Birrell and the late Government and, to a limited extent, the 
Coalition Government are not alone to blame: “the majority of the 
House have fer many years not only condoned but applauded the 
refusal of the late Chief Secretary to govern Ireland. . . . Mr. Asquith 
sserts that Castle Government has broken down; but in reality for 


some ycars there has been no Castle or any other Government in Ireland. | 
What has broken down has been Mr. Birrell’s policy of doing nothing, | 
on the advice of his Nationalist friends.” Lord Cromer in taking Mr. 
Kipling’s often-quoted line as his text, contributes a deeply interesting 
study of the divergent “mentality” of East and West, illustrating the 
contrast with a profusion of illuminating ancedotes. None of these are | 
more curious than those which relate to Ismail Pasha, who remained a 
thorough Oriental, although his Orientalism was “ covered by a thin 
His inveterate distrust in human nature is 


’ 


veneer of Occidentalism.’ 
accounted for by the fact that till nearly the end of his carcer he rarely 
had to do with any honest man :— 


“ His gencral estimate of human character may be judged from the 
following incident. He once granted an interview to a representative 
of a leading English newspaper. When the account of the interview 
was published, he expressed annoyance that certain remarks which he 
had made and to which he attached a special degree of importance had 
been omitted. On enquiry it appeared that Ismail had himself told the 
reporter that these observations were of a strictly confidential nature 
sud were on no account to be published. He subsequently explained | 





| Germans offers a unique opportunity to Englishmen. 


that he made this condition as he thought it was the most certain method 
for ensuring their publication. ” 

Yet, while admitting that East and West unfortunately often fail to 
understand each other, Lord Cromer is not disheartened. “ Indeed, 
the general impression left on my mind after thirty-five years’ experience 
of Eastern affairs is not anc of despondency because Easterns and Westerns 
understand each other so little, but rather one of surprise and congratu- 
lation that the misunderstandings are not more complete and profound 
than is actually the case.”"——Mr. John Bailey deals faithfully with 
the new and elaborate Life of Wordsworth by Professor Harper, an 
American writer. Mr. Bailey renders full justice to the industry and 
accuracy of Wordsworth’s latest biographer. But he shows in the most 
convincing way why his work cannot be regarded as the final Life. 
In the concluding pages of his admirable article Mr. Bailey dwells at 
length on the peculiar nature of Wordsworth’s patriotic poctry. “It is 
not too much to say that it reads as if it were written for us to-day.” 
And again :— 

“Our cause is essentially the same. If we are asked what we are 
fighting for to-day, no doubt it is partly, now as then, for what Pitt 
defined in one word, ‘security.’ But, now as then, that is far from 
being all. If it were all, wo should not have the Allies we have; wo 
should not be watched as we are watched by eager eyes of passionate 
sympathy in all the countries where freedom is loved throughout the 
world ; we should not be conscious, as Wordsworth was and we also 
may humbly be. of spiritual forces fighting on our side. We believe, 
as Wordsworth believed, that our enemy’s triumph would be the destruc- 
tion of men’s highest hopes for the political future of the world.” 


rT] , 


Writing on “ Russian Hopes and Aims” in the Edinburgh, Professor 
Pares takes for his starting-point the fact that the war is national in 
Russia because it is a war against the Germans, whose aim in Russia 
was that Russia should never bo allowed to find a voice of her own. 
(One of the chief protests against the institution of the Duma was 
written by a Baltic German to the German Emperor.) As regards the 
Duma, Professor Pares observes that in so far as its creation indicated 
a revolution it failed; but as a step forward towards reform and a 
national policy it was most important, and at the moment the nation, 
through its representatives in the Duma, is at one with the Sovereign. 
For the rest, the first demand of Russia is for emancipation from German 


| economic domination, and the gap left by the withdrawal of so many 


Here Professor 
Pares offers a warning and a suggestion :— 

“Tho pity is that we have made hardly any preparation for filling 
the gap, and that we aro in danger of seeing an unregulated and con- 
fused crush of purely personal interests, directed by dubious middle-men 
and trampling their narrow path through this fine field of economic and 
political promise. The common economic interests of the Allies will 
continue after the war; and on the Russian side their importance has 
been so well appreciated that something in the nature of a standing 
Imperial Commission is being planned to deal with them. It is sincerely 
to be hoped that we, en our side, shall be no less far-sighted and no 
less alive to the issues involved. If we take it that the Germans are 
to be excluded for our personal profit, and that we are free to do as they 
have done, only with less knowledge and efficiency, we shall make the 
crudest of mistakes.” 

—An interesting account of the Sinn Fein movement, based largely 
on the writings of its leaders, lays stress on the pioneer work done by 
‘an angry and unceasing hatred for 


‘ 


the Gaelic League in cultivating 


| all things English,” before Mr. Arthur Griffith, the founder of Sinn Fein, 


produced his remarkable pamphlet, T/¢ Resurrection of Hungary: a 
Parallel for Ireland. The writer frankly observes that, as regards purely 
domestic concerns, the Sinn Fein Party showed from the first a spirit 


| which contrasted favourably, in the minds of many Irishmen, with the 
| actual policy of the Nationalist Party. 


But “ sooner or later to every 
Irishman comes the question whether he is for or agaiast the British 
Empire, and the frank treason of many adherents of Sinn Fein alienated 
from them Irish Unionists who sympathized with their evident desire 
to oppose both corruption and sectarian intolerance in municipal life.” 
The greatest piece of good luck that attended Sinn Fein was that “ its 
rise coincided with the Viceroyalty of Lord Aberdeen and the Chief 
Sceretaryship of Mr. Birrell, who only showed energy when some publics 


| servant who tried to do his duty fearlessly fell to be repudiated.” Dealing 


with the evonts of the rising, the writer maintains that the Intelli- 
gence. Department of the Admiralty saved Ircland. He is entirely 
unablo to agree with those who declare that the rebels fought cleanly, 
while admitting that the leaders met their death with absolute calmness 
and courage. Like the writer in the Quarterly, he regrets the flabby 
leniency of the House of Commons in accepting the apolozia of Mr. 
Birrell, whose wilful neglect of duty had caused the loss of hundreds of 
lives. Lord Montagu of Beaulieu has an excellent paper on “ Aviation, 
Present and Future.” He welcomes the criticism of the Flying Services 
—though he is very far from emulating the methods of some of the critica 

as having led to satisfactory results. ‘ We are training more pilots; 
there are better machines at the Front now (we will not argue from what 
cause); our home factories are being better organized.” On the other 
hand, “‘some of the new personnel is not all that one could wish,” the 
system of the selection of officers leaves much to be desired, and he sees 
in the establishment of State aircraft factories, whether large or small, 
only waste of money and a source of trade dissatisfaction. In con- 
clusion, Le-d Montagu indulges in some remarkable forecasts of the 
speeding up of overland and overseas mails by the introduction of acro- 
plane or dirigible services.——-Lord Cromer, writing on the four volumos 
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already published of Disraeli’s Life, has many instructive and suggestive 
things to say. He notes, for example, that Disraeli has falsified Shake- 
speare’s aphorism. “ His faults have been forgotten, his political prac- 
tices, even where condemned, have been condoned, and he has been 
placed in public estimation on a pedestal as one of the most national of 
British patriots.” Lord Cromer attributes the predominant influence he 
exerted after his death, and still continues to exert, partly to the caustic 
wit of his obiter dicta—Gladstone’s utterances of this sort were few and 
negligible—but mainly to his fervid imagination, by which he awoke 
all the sympathies and ideals of the race at a time when its pride was 
wounded by the pusillanimity of Gladstonian foreign policy. For the 
rest, Disraeli did show constructive statesmanship, and he was a man 
of the most challenging, romantic, and interesting personality. Lord 
Cromer recognizes the wisdom of his consistent resolve never to join 
the Whigs, his true statesmanship and profound appreciation of Eastern 
mentality, and applauds his addition to the Royal title of ‘‘ Empress 
of India’ as wise and statesmanlike. As regards Disraeli’s claim to 
be the supporter and initiator of a spirited foreign and Imperial policy, 
Lord Cromer points out that his utterances were so various and discordant 
that a lawyer speaking from a brief could show with an equal amount 
of reason that he was a staunch Imperialist and also a stout opponent 
of Imperialist policy. ‘‘ His views manifestly varied according to the 
parliamentary and party exigencies of the moment. But it would 
be not only unjust but also incorrect if, on this account, his claim 
were totally rejected.” Disraeli, in Lord Cromer’s view, was not a 
demagogue ; he was far more often a “ crowd-compeller” than a 
“ crowd-exponent.” In other words, he guided the people and was not 
Jed by them, “a quality in a leader which, as democracy advances, is 
becoming every day of greater value.” A propos of Disracli’s resort to 


flattery, Lord Cromer reminds us of the story that he once told Queen | 
| Secker. 


Victoria that her Highland Journal was the most remarkable book 


published in the English language sinee Milton wrote Paradise Lost.—— | 


We must also notice a brilliantly written and thoroughly judicial essay 
on Rousseau’s political writings by Mr. H. A L. Fisher.——With Mr. 
Stuart Jones's ‘Land Problems in Ancient Rome’’ we dealt at length 
in our last issue. 





FICTION, 


PROUD PETER.* 

Mr. W. E. Norris has been writing novels for nearly forty years, but 
though he must have close on thirty books to his credit, he has never 
declined to the level of the manufacturer. The reader can always rely 
upon him for good workmanship, a lucid, unaffected style, and a 
scrupulous avoidance of excess, extravagance, or caricature. He is 
eminently a votary of the golden mean, and when we open one of his 
novels we are always sure of a faithful chronicle of typically English 
life as it is led by moderate, well-bred people, who in prosperity or 
adversity comport themselves with reserve and good form. This is 
not to say that his novels are dull or insipid, for they are enlivened by 
@ pleasant admixture of quiet humour and gentle satire. Only we 
must not expect the exuberance, the enthusiasm, the high spirits, and 
the element of surprise which are seldom absent from great romance, 
and make for the exhilaration and recreation of the reader. Fanatics 
and cecentrics, audacious adventurers, saints who sacrifice all to their 
principles and sinners who practise the maxim esto peccalor et pecca 
fortiter find no place in his pages. Mr. Norris neither harrows us with 
the sufferings of poor humanity “ struggling in vain with ruthless 
destiny,” nor clates us by the spectacle of its splendid triumphs, its 
testasies, or its exaltations. He is primarily concerned with ordinary 
people, normal people, or people who deviate but slightly from the 
norm, and who, if they do occasionally display fine and even heroic 
qualities in trying circumstances, make very little fuss about it, and 
take very little eredit to themsclves for their magnanimity. 

One could not have a better example of Mr. Norris’s philosophy, 
mildly cynical, ultra-sane, and rather world-weary, than in his latest 
novel. Proud Peter, which is cast in autobiographical form, is the life- 
story of the ugly duckling of an old English county family. Trelawny, 
the friend of Shelley and Byron, wrote a wonderful book on The Adven- 
tures of a Younger Son, but the spirit in which Peter Vaux addresses 
himeelf to his task is the very antipodes of that monument of thrasonic 
self-confidence. Peter was happy cnough at home, though eclipsed by his 
more brilliant and dashing brothers, but he was diffident, reserved, gauche, 
and sensitive. He was far from being a fool, and he was not embittered 
by his comparative unpopularity. And he had, though he would have 
been the last to own it,a vein of Quixotry in him. For when his hand- 
some, irresistible, selfish elder brother was threatened with a ruinous 
scandal, Peter was prepared to sacrifice his honour, his prosperity, and 
his inheritance in order to extricate him from the tangle. And this, too, 
when his brother had cut him out and carried off the only girl whom 
Peter ever loved, and who in her sancr moments realized his superior 
worth. Violet Humberston paid heavily for her infatuation, and 
Peter even more heavily for his self-sacrifice, which meant for him 
expatriation to Australia, and led to a disastrous marriage with a selfish 
Woman who deserted him at the first opportunity. To crown all, the 
brother dies and leaves Peter the posthumous burden of an illegitimate 
son, a thoroughly disreputable fellow, who claims Peter as his father, 


~@ Proud Peter. By W. E. Norris, London: Hutchinson and Co. [ 6s.) 








and comes very near winning the hand of the charming young lady 
with whom Peter’s nephew—a most eligible parti—is in love. Here is, 
indeed, a pretty kettle of fish, and one can readily imagine how the 
situation would have been treated by, say, Mr. Melville or a melo- 
dramatist of the Adelphi school. But itis the essence of Mr. Norris's 
method to eschew melodrama, and nothing could exceed the restraint 
or the sobriety with which these combustible materials are handled. 
Perhaps the best comment upon the whole book is to be found in the 
conversation, when things seemed at their worst, between Peter and his 
uncle Charles, an old soldier who had “ranged” himself after a 
tumultuous youth :— 

“*Now Peter, you mustn't take this silly business too much to 
heart. You've done your best, and no man can do more. You're 
always doing your best,and generally you get kicked for your pains. 
Such is the way of the world.’—* The world,’ I remarked, ‘ feels instinct- 
ively that nobody so well deserves kicking as a man whose best is 
always another word for ineptitude.’ ” 

We have only to add that, in conformity with Mr. Norris's usual practice, 
a tragic dénotiment is avoided,and an Indian summer of comparative 
content secured for the sorely-tried and much-enduring Peter. 





READABLE Novets.—The Sheltered Sex. By Madgo Mears. (John 
Lane. 66.)—A pre-war book desc1ibing the adventures of a young 
lady who very properly objects to living at home with nothing to do. 
The problems involved would hardly arise at this moment.——Love’s 
Inferno. By Edward Stilgebauer. Translated by C. Thieme. (Stanley 
Paul and Co. 6s.)—An admirable translation of the description of tho 
first months of the war, written from the point of view of a wide-minded 





German. The book is of course forbidden in Germany. Alchimie 
Gold. By B. Paul Neuman. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 6.)—An amusing 
comedy of manners.——The King’s Men. By John Palmer. (Martin 


6s.)—An account of the effect of the war on a coterie of cultured 
young men in London. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
| Netice in this column does not necessarily precluls sudsezusat revie eo.) 














Antwerp, 1477-1559. By Jervis Wegg. (Methuen and Co. 21s. net.) 
—Close connexions have existed between England and Antwerp from 
time immemorial. In October, 1914, they came closer than ever before, 
and they are likely to remain intimate. Mr. Wegg’s book has, therefore, 
a special interest besides the very considerable intrinsic value that the 
author probably claimed for it when he began to collect material, no 
doubt long before the war. His introduction gives a history and de- 
scription of the town as it arose, and the life there from early days until 
the death of Charles the Bold upon the field of Nancy in 1477. The 
more detailed history begins with Mary of Burgundy and her husband 
Maximilian, and it carries us down to the Treaty of Cateau Cambrésis, 
which left Philip I]. of Spain in a position to attempt seriously the 
repression of Protestantism in the Low Countries. But the story of 
the notables, the wars and other events in these years of the Reformation 
and Renaissance can be found in any history-book. Here they ar: the 
thread upon which is hung an exhaustive account of the religious, 
artistic, civic, social, and commercial life of the citizens, the best form 
of any history of a city. The relations with England under the Tudors 
offer a most interesting study. Mr. Wegg’s particular predilections 
are probably for the art of the country and the archacology of the city, 
but there is a mass of information upon other subjects, The book is 
generously illustrated with reproductions of old plans of the town, 
with its early fortifications, and of pictures and local views. 


Patriotic Food Economy for the Well-to-do, (National Food Economy 
League, 3 Woodstock Street, Oxford Street. 6d.)—The authors of this 
pamphlet, taking for granted ‘ that every British housemistress wishes 
to live up (or down) to the standard required by patriotism,” gives some 
very useful advice as to how she can place “ her domestic arrangements 
on as economical a footing as is compatible with the health and efficiency 
of her household.” A reduction in the actual consumption of food, 
simplified cooking, and the arrangement of meals are some of the points 
touched upon, and the pamphlet also gives a sample week's budget for 
six adult people and a sample week's menu. 


We have received the tenth volume of The London Topographicay 
Record (Office of the London Topographical Socicty), a series which 
ought to interest every Londoner with a grain of local patriotism. Tho 
special articles in this issue include one by Dr. Philip Norman upon 
Bloomsbury, with much architectural and personal information about 
the houses in Queen Square and the neighbourhood: and two by Mr. 
W. L. Spiers, one of which consists of extracts referring to London from 
Luttrell’s Diary, with explanatory notes, the other being a continuation 
of notes upon “ Disappearing London.” Dr. H. B. Wheatley writes 
upon “ Mediaeval London Houses,” such as the episcopal palaces in 
the Strand. To-day the street names upon their sites are often the 
only visible records, The volume is illustrated with excellent plans 














and views. 


Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities, 1916. By Sir Henry Burdett. 
(Scientific Prees. 10s, 6d. net.)—The veteran editor of this familiar 
and indispensable book again asks in his preface for a successor, ad 
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ho has worked for the voluntary hospitals through almost half-a-century. 
But who can replace Sir Henry Burdett, whose zeal and knowledge 
are alike inexhaustible ? The total income of the charities of all kinds 
recorded by him amounted in 1914 to over thirteen and a ha!f millions ; 
the income of the voluntary hospitals alone was four and a half millions. 
The London general hospitals, with 7,369 beds, treated 97,870 in-patients 
and a million out-patients at a cost of almost exactly a million sterling. 
These are remarkable figures which show how important it is not to 
obstruct in any way the sacred fount of charity. 


The Village Gods of South India. By the Right Rev. H. Whitchcad, 
Bishop of Madras. (H. Milford. 2s. 6d. net.)—In this little volume, 
the first of a series on “ Tho Religious Life of India,” tho Bishop of 
Madras describes from his own wide expericnco a neglected aspect 
of Hinduism, which is far older and more primitive than Brahminism. 
Each village has its set of local deities, some old and some new; at 
one place where a boy was murdered a few years ago, the victim's 
spirit has now a shrine and a local cult. Most of these deities aro 
female; they symbolize the facts of village life, such as cholera or 


cattle-plague ; they are worshipped with animal sacrifices, and therefore | 
their ministrants are rarely Brahmins and may belong to any caste. | 


The Bishop gives details of the rites in various districts and some 
curious examples of the confused folk-tales of the villagers. 
Christian workers in India the book should afford food for thought. 


Chemistry in the Service of Man. By Alexander Findlay. (Longmans 
and Co. 65s. net.)—Professor Findlay writes for the intelligent reader 
who knows a littie chomistry and would like to know more. He 
explains the leading principles of modern chemistry and _ illustrates 
their application to industrial purposes. Thus the energy of a chemical 
reaction is exemplified in the high explosives now being produced— 
and used—in such appalling quantities. Tho principle of catalysis 
has been applied in many ways, not least in the manufacture of mar- 
garine. The modern theories of molecular structure, which the 
“practical man” would have scoffed at, have formed the basis of 
the new synthetic chemistry which has given us artificial indigo and 
camphor, and new dyes and drugs in infinite variety. Professor 
Findlay has the gift of lucid exposition, and is not above explaining 
to the layman why, for example, soap cleans the hands, why a thermos 
flask keeps tea hot, and why a safety-match will only strike on the 
box. His book should be widely read; it is a most attractive and 
convincing plea for the encouragement of chemical science, upon which, 
indecd, the economic future of humanity depends. 

The Nation and Alcohol. By A. W. Richardson, (Student Christian 
Movement, Chancery Lane. 6d. net.)—A reprint of some very useful 
articles contributed to the Student Movement by Miss Anne Richardson, 
the public-spirited Vice-Principal of Westfield College. The articles 
were written with a view to arousing young men and women to study 
the subject of the drink problem in all its bearings, th y 
may cducate the mind of the next generation.” In dealing with 
remedies in the chapter on “ Alcohol and the Future,” Miss Richardson 
though she does not mention it specifically, 
disinterested management of pubilic-houses, for she speaks of devising a 
method “ which will remove the scandal of private profit drawn from the 
most prolific cause of national degradation.” 





“so that 


’ 


Philosophy and War. By Emile Boutroux. (Constable and Co. 
4s. 6d.)—While combating the idea that German philosophers of the 
past can be held responsibie for the use which is now being made of their 
doctrines, it does not follow, says M. Em le Boutroux, “ that there is 
nothing in the writings of these great men to afford the slightest pretext 
for the present aberrations. ” In h‘s chapters on “* German Thought,” 
“German Science,” “ Certitude and Truth,” and “ War and Sophistry”’ 
he traces the influence of those writings on the German people, until they 
have come “ to regard the war as the culmination of their Philosophy. s 
Other articles are “ The Spirit of France ’ and “ The Frenca Conception 
of Nationality,” and in “ After the War” we get a very interesting and 
useful insight into the views of our French Allies on the lessons to be 
drawn from the present great struggle. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—@——— 

Askew (A. and C.), The Stricken Land: Serbia as We Saw it, 8vo (Nash) net 10/6 
a -¥ (Mary Porter) and Crawford (J. R.), Community Drama and Pageantry, 

ak CeCe RES Pee EES RESO COEDS Ce Cees ceeResé .-(Oxford Univ. Press) net 10/6 

Bell (Dobrée), Praise of Life, 8vo...... eecccceces (St. Catherine Press) net 26 

Bridges (R.), Dead Men's Gold’ a erry (Hodder & Stoughton) 60 

Clapp (b. J.), The Port of Boston, 8v0O............ (Oxtord Univ. Press) net 10 6 

Commentarius in Symbolum Apoatoiorum, ed. by EL. F. Morison (Methuen) net 2.6 

Coolidge (J. L.), A Treatise on the Circie and the Sphere, 8vo 

(Oxtord Univ. Press) net 21/0 

Drummond (H1.), The Half-Priest, cr 8v0 .. 2... 6.6 cece eect eee eee (Ss. Paul) 69 
Karle (M. Rosamond), The Traffic of Jacob's Ladder: Letters from Switzerland 

et ee ee, OP cnccomessy ene canéneacge qastscceseend R. Scott) net 2/6 


Eden (T. W.) and Lockyer (C.), Gynacecology for Students and Practitioners, 


SP TD odenddnasonecenevadesanss+whesesaneeeicoverces (Churehil!) net 27/0 
Enock (C. R.), Can We Sct the World in Order ? cr 8vo....(G. Richards) net 3/6 
Evans (A. H.), The Birds of Britain: their Distribution and Habits, 8vo 

(Camb, Univ. Press) net 4/0 
Facts about Land: a Reply to “ The Land "-——The Report of the Uaofticial 

Land Enquiry Committee, Sv0 ..........ccccsscccccceces (J. Murray) net 2/6 
Faith or Fear ? an Appeal to the Church of England, cr 8vo..(Macmillan) net 3/6 
Gerard (L.), The Witch Child, Cr SVO....ccccsccccccccceee (Mills & Boon) 6/0 


clearly supports our plea for | 


To | 








Gerard (M.), The Tide of Fortune, cr re. esnces P atte «& Stoughton 
Gladden (W.), The Forks of the Road, eeccccee . +o — lan) | 4 
Haynes (E. 5. P.), Tho Deciine of Liberty in zB and, 8vo. .(G 6 
Holt (E. B.), The Freudian Wish and its Place A Ethics, cr 8vo0 yore net 4/ 
Beene (Hate), Teves Taw, -OF BVO... oc cccccccccccccccccccsesccellt ul / 


) 
Jesse (Louie), Songs and Games of Babyland Abroad, 8vo. .(G. Richards) net 
Lawrence (D. H.), Amores: Poems, cr 
Leask (G. A.), Vic. Heroes of the War, cr 8vo 

















I.ces-Dods (Matilda), The Ideal Home, 4to..... 
Te oy ay (W.), Tho Man about Town, cr 8v0...........ececceeee 60 
Lee (G. 3.), We: a Study of what England and eed can Expect d : 
and after the War, cr BV0............+. (Allen & ote 6/0 
Iestie (S.), The Knd of a Chapter, 8vO...........0.esecceees (Constable) os 5/0 
Map Reading and Panorama Sketching by an Instructor (Sifton & Praed) net 30 
Martin (C.), Lord y mate Work i Canada, 8vo..,.(Oxford Univ. a net 8/6 
ES Te Ferrera ae J. Long) 6/0 
Morris (C.) and Dawson (L. H.), ‘N Graphic History of Modern Kurope, 8vo 
(Harrap) net 5/0 
7 (Ww. =) and Swann (K.), A Bibliography of wr Ree may 
nn Il ascitieaenntes 0 trmteeienene oan e bine Gene netire Gabel ) net 6/o 
| Owen (D. C. "geme Truths of the Kingdom of God, ér 8vo. . One Scott) net HM 
| Parrott (Sir i. The Children’s Story of the War, roy 8vo ....(Nelson) net 3/6 
Proud (Dorothea), Welfare Work, 8V0...........+sseeeeeee (G. Bell) net 7/6 
Radziwill (Princess Catherine), Because it was Written, cr 8vo...... (Cassell) 6/0 
Roe (J. W.), English and American Tool Builders, 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 12/6 
| Rosas (J.), The Origin of the Chinese People, 8vo.......... Oliphant) net 10/ 
| Roustam-Bek (Lieuf.-Col. B.), Aerial Russia: the Romance of the Giant 
5 = ENG). WO as cn op pheaidcbsbabde secubbenioasoumall - Lane) net 2,6 
| Roux (1. A.), Elementary French Reader, er RRR EONREE: (Macmillan) 2/6 
| Seott (A. M. ) Winston Churchill in Peace and War, cr 8vo....(Newnes) net 2/6 
Stevens (KE. 8.), “‘——and What Happened,” cr 8vo ........ Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Thomson (E. S.), John Milton : Topical Bibliography. (Oxford Univ, Press) net 5/0 
Tobin (R.), Mozart and the Sonata Form, er 8V0.......... (W. Reeves) net 4/0 
| Tracy (L.), The Day of Wrath, cr 8VO...........0seeeeees (Chambers) net 3/6 
} Tregurtha (C. M.) and Frings (J. W.), The Craft of Silent Salesmanship, 8vo 
pes ‘ (Pitman) net 3/6 
Wells (J. E.), A Manual of the Writings in Middle English, 1050-1400, 8vo 
# (Oxford Univ. Press) net 21/0 
Williams (L1.), Armenia: Past and Present, cr 8vo........ (P. S. King) net 8/6 
LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 


DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS [OST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 








| 1 never take 





All trace of ACIDITY 
gone in a_ fortnight 
Messrs. Savory & Moora strongly recommoud Dr. Jenner's 


Absorbent Lozenges, of which they are the sole manufacturers, 
as a remedy for DIGESTIVE DISORDERS arising from 
ACLDITY, HEARTBURN, FLATULENCE, GIDDINESS, &c. 
The lozenges are pleasant to take, quite harmless, and give speedy 
and permanont relief even in the most stubborn cases. 


TESTIMONY.—-‘‘ The Absorbent Lozenges are excellent. Tho 
sample box contained sufficient to remove longstanding acid 


indigestion. I got a large box and took them regularly for a 
fortnight, when ail trace of Acidity was gone. I may say that 
‘patent medicines,’ but Dr. Jenner's name, coupled 
of Savory & Moore, assured me that at any rate I 
be given any harmful drug. I am exceedingly glad 


” 


with that 

should not 

that I tried them ai last. 
Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5]-, of all Chemists. 

A FREE TRIAL BOX of the lozenges will be sent to all 

who wriic, enclosing Id. stamp for postage, and mentioning this 

journal, to 


SAVORY & MOORE, itd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New | Bond Street, London, 


N. P. I. 
LEAFLET S. 


=> 


WAR 


41. Dividend Saving. 
2. Farmers and the Budget. 
3. Private Investment and Depreciation. 





Copies of any of these leaflets will be sent post free 

to of this journal on application to the 
NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 

48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
FOR THE HAIR 


readcr3 


Ireserve: the Hair. 

Beauties the Hair. 

Prevents Scurf and Baldness. 

Sizes, 36, T7/-. 10 Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
ROW LAN Ty Ss, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON. 


: 
ROWLAN D’S MACASSAR OIL. 


- DENT’S WATCH ES AND CLOGKS 

Three Grand Prizes and Go'ld Medal, Franco- 
Tritish Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical ne, Chronographs, and 
thips’ Compas 

NEW CATALOGUE ry on 

E. DENT 

Makers of the Great Lit KR. Clock, big ~ _ 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, &.C. 


BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 


CON tt ation. 


@WRADE-WALZ 








July 29, 1916.] 











Children’s Policies— 


Capital is likely to be of the utmost value to the rising genera ticn, 
in view of the inevitable future expansion of British trade. 
There is no Letter means of providing for the children’s future 
than by taking out a Children’s Endowment Policy with the 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND) 


FOUNDED 1815. 


THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE, 
Funds 22 Millions. Claims Paid 44 Millions. 
WRITE FOR THE SOCIETY’S BOOKLET. 
LONDON OFFICES: 


28 Cornhill, E.C., and 
17 Waterloo Place, 8S.W. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
9 St. Andrew Square EDINBURGH. 
(G, J. LIDSTONE, Manager and Actuary.) 


Samples and illustrated list post free 


COLLARS 
ajcsties the King ant Quen SHIRTS 
in every material at manufacturers’ prices 
40.P. Donegal! Place BELFAST 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....£94,000,0C0. 
CLAIMS PAID ....................8126,C00,c00. 


IRISH | 


PARTNERSHIPS, 


&c. 
qNGLISHMAN, middle-aged, married, owning highland Farm 


4 in Norway mony yeare, would like to find ancther to join him in CATTLE 
AND HORSE BREEDING, Crops, barley, oats, rye, hay, potatoes. Forest Sport 
and Grazing rights. Apriy “Cc. B. H.,” c/o Messrs. COX'S SHIPPING AGENCY, 
ltd. 16 Charing Crees, London, 8.W. 


= = 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
K ING EDWARD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
GIRLS’ SCHOOT. 


VI. 
LOUTH, LINCOLNSHIRE, 

Applications are Invited for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of the above School, 
, Duties to commence if possible at the beginning of the Autumn term, 19th Septem- 
er next. 

Candidates must have University Degree or its equivalent, with good Secondary 
Echool experience. 

Salary £250 with a capitation payment of £1 on all pupils exceeding 70 in number. 

Present number 95, 

Further information may be obtained on application to the undersigned, to whom 
applications (with 20 copies thereof, and of 3% testimonials), stating age, qualifications, 
and experience, must be sent to arrive on or before August 12th next. 





No personal application ts to be made to any Gove rhor. 
Louth, H. F. V. FALKNER, 
July 18th, 1916. Clerk to the Governors. 


ST: ANDREW’S COLLEGE WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
bh SYDNEY. 
VACANT VICE-PRINCIPALSHIP. 


Candidates for the position of VICE-PRINCIPATL of the above College are invited 
to send in their applications addressed to the Principal, the Rev. A. HARPER, 
N.A., D.D., ¢/o the Agent-General for New South Wales, 125 Cannon Street, London, 
where details as to conditions of appointment, tenure, and duties may be obtained. 
Applicants must be unmarried and should be between 30 and 40 yeara of age, and 
must have the following qualifications: (a) An Honours Degree in Arts or Science ; 
(b) personal experience of College life; (c) some experience im the oversight of young 
men either in School or College. 

Other things being equal, a Presbyterian Minister or Licentiate would be preferred. 
Applications must be received not later than the Sist August, 1916, and shculd be 
accompanicd by certificates as to character and educational and other attainments, 
The appointment will be for 5 years, Salary £500 pec annum, with quarters, &c., 
in the College. 


O OUNTY 

WANTED, a LECTURER IN HISTORY—man or woman— qualified to teach 
and lecture in this subject (Graduate preferred). 

The appointment will be temporary, and may be taken as for the duration of the 
war, or alternatively until the release of the present History Lecturer from Military 
Service. , 

it will be an additional qualification if the applicant can offer Mathematics as 
Subsidiary Subject. 

The salary will be at the rate of £150 per annum. 

Applications should be made by letter, accompanied by copies of three recent 
testimonials, and should reach the undersigned not later than 19th August, 1916. 

HERBERT REED, 
Secretary to the Education Committee. 


OF SUNDERLAND. 


COLLEGE. 


BOROUGH 
TRAINING 


Education Department, 


15 John Street, Sunderland, 
i} 
H° 


July, 1916. 

WANTED, to commence duties September 11th, JUNTOR SCTENCT MASTER 
(ineligible) or MISTRESS to take Science of the lower Forms and some Mathematics 
Salary £150 to £160 per annum, according to qualifications and exptiience. Appli- 
cations should be received here by Saturday, August Sth. 


COMMITTEE. 
FOR BOYS. 


EDUCATION 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


DDERSFIELD 
COLLEGE MUNICIPAL 





Education Offices, 0. BALMFORTH, 
Peel Street, Huddersfield, Secretary of Education, 
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{HESHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Applications are invited for the post of WARDEN of the HOSTEL and SENIOR 
WOMAN LECTURER (English) at the CHESHIRE COUNTY TRAINING COL- 
LEGE FOR TRACHERS, CREWE. Salary £200 a year, with board and residence. 

A memorandum giving information about the duties and conditions of appoint- 
ment of the above post may be had by writing to the SECRETARY. 

Applications, with copies of testimonials and the names and addresses of persons 
to whom reference can be made, should be sent to the undersigned not later than 
the 3lst August. 

Education Offices, 

Municipal Buildings, Crewe, 
July 24th, 1016. 


] EQUIRED early in SEPTEMBER, for BISHOP FOY’S 

ENDOWED HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WATERFORD, THREE 
RESIDENT ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES : (1) Mathematics and Geography (Degree 
and experience or training); (2) Music (L.R.A.M. or A.R.C.M.); and (3) Kinder- 
garten (Higher Certifieate N.P.U.). Salaries £70, £40, and £45 respectively —Apply 
ft once to Miss K. M. LEIGHTON, B.A., 340 Ravenhill Road, Belfast. 


ATATIONAL SOCIETY'S TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
4 TEACHERS OF DOMESTIC SUBJECTS, BERRIDGE HOUSE, WEST 
HAMPSTEAD.— Required in SEPTEMBER, a lady as LECTURER in EDUCATION 
and MISTRESS of METHOD who will also act as Vice-Principal of the College. 
Salary £140, rising by increments of £10 a year to £180, with full board and residence. 
Superannuation scheme.— Applications (in writing only), stating qualifications and 
previous experience, which must include some knowledge of Domestic subjects, and 
enclosing copies of not more than three testimonials, should be made immediately to 
the PRINCIPAL, Berridge House, Fortune Green Road, West Hampstead. 


St MARGARET'S SCHOOL, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 


REQUIRED tn September, MISTRESS to teach MATHEMATICS and SCIENCE 
and GROGKAPHY. Degee cr equivalent essential. Salary £120-£130. Non- 
resident.—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Margaret's, Polmont. 


GYPTIAN GOVERNMENT.—WANTED _ for 

4 in Girls’ School end Training College in Cairo, DRILL GAMES 
MISTRESS. Good gualificaticrs crd exparience ceecntial, Furnished quarters 
without board. Salary £246 yer c1a.vm--Ayply to H. J. BOYD-CARPENTER, 
Esq., 28 Victcria Street, Westmireter, §.W 


= R E E R SB. 

J WOMEN'S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are wanted. Real 
“CAREERS,” and specialize. A Mandbook giving detailed information as to 
present openings for educated women. Price ls. Gd.; post free 1s. 10d.—Central 
Bureau for the Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


H. D. STRUTHERS, Secretary. 


Fe ptemt er, 
AND 


LECTURES, &c. 
= AND GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY. 


LEONARD STREET, LONDON, E.G. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING ee -- Pref. MancrTson, M.S 
CiviL ENGINEERING ‘$e one .. Pref. Marecrrsoy, M.Se. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING ee «+ Prof. (Vacant.) 


APYLILD CHEMISTRY Prof. G. T. Monoan, D.Se., F.R.Y 


** * ** 


The training ts adapted to the needs of various students, including (a) Pupils from 
secondary schools above the ave of 15 who desire to receive a practical and scientific 
training bearing wpon their future industry or profession; and (6) young men who, 
having previously served a pupilage cr apprenticeship in works, desire to go through 
a more systematic training in engineering and applied chemistry. 

The College contains laboratories and workshops equipped for Instructional purposes 
including Engineering and Hydraulic Laboratories, Drawing Offices, Wood and Metal 
Workshops, Mechanics, Physics, Electrical and Chemical Laboratories, and Dynamo 
Rooms. 

The next Entrance Examination will be held on September 19th In the subjects of 
Mathematics and English, but the Matriculation Examination of any British 
University is accepted instead. 

The fees are £20 per annum. 

The Programme, giving particulars of Admission, Entrance Examination, Syllabuses 
of Instruction, and other information, may be had post free on application to the 
REGISTRAR of the College at the above address, 


OF BIRMINGHAM. 


NIVERSITY 
PacuLtirs.— 
SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
ARTS, | COMMERCE. 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES. 
DEPAKTMENT FORK TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 


SCHOOLS OF 
“RING, | MINING, 
Y, BREWING, 
DENTISTRY. 
leading to Degrees and Diplomas, 
The Session 1916-17 commences October 3rd, 1916. 

All Courses and Degrees are open to beth Men and Women Students. 

In the Medical School Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet the requirements 
of other Universities and of Licensing Bodies, mut : 

Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree Examinations of other Universities, 
may, aiter one year’s study or research, take a Master's Degree. 


Syllabuses with full information as to Lecture and Laboratory Courses, Fees, 
Reguletions for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and Scholarships, will be sent 
on application to the Seerctary of the University. 


YRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, WITHINGTON, LANCS. 

1 Ladies over £0 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Feo sixty 
guineas. Babies in residence. Very large demcnd for qualifcd Nurses. The 
tratuing mest useful for public work in cennexicn with reering of children, «¢., in 
€chocis, Baby Clinics, and (itches. Special course younger students, 3 months, 
268. weekly. Principal fully trained Hospital Nurse, 
ae UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
“COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Faculties: 
ARTS (including Architecture), PORE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, APPLIED 
SCIENCE (including Engincering, Metallurgy, Mining, and Glass Technology). 

The Session 1916-17 commences October ¢th, 1916. 

Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year, 


Prospectuses, giving full information, may be obtained from 
, . W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 





mica ( HURCH, QUEENS ROAD, BAYSWATER. 
4 


TO-MORROW, JULY 30th. 
STANTON COIT, “ America’s Neutrality.” 


Morning a 
: STANTON COIT, “ The Speeding Up of the Human Race,” 


t ll- 
Evening at 7- 


Dr 
~—Dr. 
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UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
A MStRONG COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE-UPON -TYNE- 


Trincipal: W. H. HADOW, M.A., D.Mus., J.P. 


SESSION 1916-17. 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, SEPTEMBER 19th-23rd. 
Particulars of Curricula for University Degrees and College Diplomas in Fnagineering, 
Flectrical Engineering, Naval Architecture, Mining, Metallurgy, Agriculture, Pure 
Science, Arts and Commerce, and of Fellowships, Scholarships and Exhibitions, 
on application to— 





F. H. PRUEN, M.A., Secretary. 
Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Bye Peeassa POLYTECHNIC, S.W. 
TOMESTIC SCIENCE TRAINING. 
Tattersea Tolytechnic Training Lepartment of Domestic fcience. Recognized 


Ly the Foard of Education, 

Full cowses of training for Teschers of Ccokery, Laundry work, 
Needlework, Dressmaking, Millinery, Training for Housekeepers and 
Matrons. 


Lousewifery, 
£chool 


NYGIENE AND PHYSIOLOGY DEPARTMENT. 
Recognized by Local Government Toard, Royal Sanitary Institute, and Sanitary 
Inspectors’ Examination Board, 
Training Courses (Day and Evening) are held for Health Visiter®, Sanitary In- 
spectors’, Infant Welfare Workers, Teachers, Almoners, Voluntary, Listrict, and 
Social Workers. Preparatory Courses for Nurses, 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
‘Three years’ Course of Training for Teachers of Swedish Educatic nal and Remedial 
Gymnastics and Massage, Dancing, Swimming and Games. Diplomas are granted. 
The Ccllege is recognized by the Ling Association. Non-professional students 


accepted. 

For yaiticulars cf Ices, £clclersbiys, Hestels, and Curricula apply to the 
SECRETARY. 
HERWELL OXFORD. 

} TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Kecognized Ly the load of Feucaticn, Ly the Oxiord Declegacy, and by the 

Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Piiveffal: Miss CATHERINE I. LODD, M.A. 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma ; the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Certificate; the Londcn Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Ceography Diploma ; 
and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. lees for 
the three Terms from C6 guineas. f&cholarships of from £40 to £18 1#s. are awarded 
to &tudents with a degree on entry. Joan fund. Students may borrow sums not 
excecding £25, to Le reyaid within three years. Prcspectus from the PRINCIPAL, 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
(Founded in 1848, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853.) 
Tatron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Principal; The Kev. J. F. KENDALL, M.A. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 27th. 

The College provides a general education for Students up to the age or 18, as wi! 
as Courses of Lectures for more advanced Students. 

For particulars of the College, as well as of the School preparatory to the College 
(iiead-Mistress, Miss M. D. TEALE), apply to the Warden, Miss (. kb. LEWER, 
B.A., 43 and 45 Harley Street, W., from whom information nay also be obtained 
as to the College Boarding House in which Students may reside. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President—Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principalsa—A. ALEXANDER, 
¥.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers 
and experienced Teachers inevery branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women are 
trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medical Gymnastics. Health Students received in residence. Medica! supervision. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 
and Key. EK. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
THE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lanedcwne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
trained In this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and Schools. 
The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and Medical 
Gympestics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING. 
NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING AND 
HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a full teachers’ training in 
Physical Culture, &c. Swedish Gymnastics, Dancing, Games, Swimming, Hygiene, 
Anatomy, Physiology, &c. Inclusive fees, £110 per annum. GOOD POSTS 

OBTAINED AFTER TRAINING. — Wek + 
NHE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, nae HEATH, KENT. 
‘rustees : 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). Major WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. 
Dr. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.P. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 
The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 


Principal : 
Miss M. H. MEADE, B.A. (Moral Sciences Tripos). 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kindin England. Students 
are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
‘Lhe course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of F-ducation; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
inthe neighbourhood. The Collegestands ia ita own grounds of 15 acres, in a beautiful 
and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in September.— 

‘Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


J)ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KEXSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chairman, Rt. 

Non. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec., 

Mr. Arthur G..Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarsbips and Loan 
Fund. apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 


te LIFE.—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—Gardening for 

Flowers. Full theoretical instruction. 
two Thatcham students bracketed Gold Medallists. 
preserying.—Yor prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 


Women. Glasshouses, Vegetables, Fruit, and 
Kotany by B.Se. In 1914 R.H.S. Exam. 
Leekeeping, Marketing, Fruit- 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
{TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED.—Adults and Boys 


taken In Residence or as Daily Pupils.—Prospectus and testimoni: 
free from Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 116 Bedford Court Mansions, ro 0. 
teh. ee ee bei 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 
4 Pag an for — egg mem Navy (special catry), London Matric 
and other Exams. Large modern house, 200 yards from sea.—Apply ‘irling 
House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. ae 7“ ay 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


— . - ~ 

N OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD, 

HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Exceptional advantages. Languages, 
Literature, and Music specialities. Careful attention given to health and the 
development of character. Pupils prepared for advanced examinations. Excellent 
results, Good garden and field for games. References kindly permitted to Rey. B 
Baring-Gould, of Lblackheath, 8.E., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon. 8ec., C.M.S, and 
others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. , 


‘T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on aeeution to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 


College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 
Tel.: 470 Harrow. 


J ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY, 

Geocd Substitute for Continental School; special facilities for learning French, 
«s well as full range of ail other subjects; Loarding fees moderate; good and liberal 
diet; healthy Iccality ; games, &c., in own grounds; sea-bathing.—For Piospectus 
apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (Lendcn), Principal. 


LL, SenoLt SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 





Tel.: 7 Crayshott. 


St: FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD, 





Head-Mistress— Miss L. SILCOX,. 


, ho GRANGE, BUXTON.—*chool for Girls from 10 to 19 years, 

Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Plder girls 
may specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic Science 
branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. Prep. 
for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 


( UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.— 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Medein Education. Vremises specially built for a School. 
Targe Vlaying-felds and Kink. Lacrcsse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &c. 
Tele.: Lastbourne 1034. 


G REENWAY £f£CHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
Miss SCOTT, M.A, 


Tor Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistresses Miss MOLYNEUX, M.A 


country life. Ncw lulldings; greunds of 12 acres, 
Ficalthy situation; high yesiticn. lecs from CO guinces. 


| ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Bearding &chool tor Girls. Tuitncipal, Miss 
CON DER, Classical Tripos, Camb,, M.A, Dublin. ‘horeugh Education on modern linea. 
Epecial attention given to Languages, Music, end T’ainting. Pupils prepared for 
edvanced Examinations and icr the Universities if required. licalthy situation, 
Tennis, Hockey, Ae. 
— HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
4 24 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparaticn fcr the Universities; Leaving £cholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATOKY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRIS, 
LOARDING HOUSES, 
Trospectus t10m the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


VERDALE SCHOOL, SETTLE, YORKSHIR E. 
Piincipal : Miss E, M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class Trip. Camb.). 


Cced medern cdvcaticn; 


Limited, 





lady holding French Teachers’ Diploma oa the resident staff. 

T HILDA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
LIBERTON, MIDLOTIILAN, SCOTLAN)». 

Leautifully situated in the country away from anything toattract hostile aircraft ,Sound 

mecdern education, Preparation for }ublic cxams., the Universities and Women’s 

Colleges, Domestic Kconcmy. Swedish G) muastics, All Gamea, Riding, Swimming, 

ONLY BOARDERS TAKEN, Prospectus irom PRINCIPAL, 

H. 1 G H F I E L dD, 
OXHEY LANF, WATFORD. 
Principal— Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. 
‘ Tele. “ Watford 616.” 

NROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.— “ PINEHURST.” 

/ COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Hcuse In grounds on edge of Moorland, 
between 600 and 700 feet above sca level. 

Principal—Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Clasa Tripes (Camb.), assisted by 
Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. Osterberg).— Prospectus on application. 

S 7: MARGARET’S SCH OOL, 
POLMONT, NEAR STIRLING. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Extensive Buildings and Grounds. 
Situated inland on the Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 11 miles from 
Stirling. Thorough General Education on Modern Linea. Cacresse, Cricket, Tennis, 
and Fixes. AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES on SEPTEMBER 22ND, A Kindergarten 
Department will be opened in September.—Prospectus and full particulars on 
application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

| OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 

information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this 
Leok, which contains In a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated 
description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—(Publica- 
tion Dept.), GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, 
London, W. 
N R. 


— 


M.A.» 





A. FULLER, 
THE COLLEGE, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX, 
Prepares Boys (age 14 and upwards) for the 
ARMY AND THE UNIVERSITIES, 
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UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576). Motor from 
S Maidstone.—Complete Modern School Buildings and Toarding-Houses (1911); 
separate house, &c., for juniors ; situation ideal ; 400 ft. above sea, with extensive 
wePey of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, 
M.A.; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Strect, 8.W. 





ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings | in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 
CADETS. TWO FOUNDATIONERSHIPS in November. 
Head-Master H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


IGHGaATE SCHOOL. 


The ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will take place on NOVEMBER 
28rd and 24th, when twelve Scholarships of £24 to £64 per annum will be offered for 
competition. Apply before November lith, HEAD-MASTER, School House, 

te. 
BNP Not Classics in chief, nor Science alone, but the adaptation of the curriculum 
to the needs and capacities of the individual, as these become manifest.” 


SCHOOL, BERKSHIRE. 
Head-Master: G. H. KEETON, M.A. 
(late Sixth Form Master at Fettes College). 

Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, Professional, or Business careers. 
Leaving Scholarships include two of £100 to Oxford. Fine buildings, including 
Chapel, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Workshop, Gymnasium, Swimming 
Bath, and Armoury. Fees from £56 to £58 per annum.—For full particulars apply 
HEAD-MASTER or BURSAR. 





OLLAR INSTITCVUVZIon., ss we 
Head-Master: CHARLES 8. DOUGALL, M.A. 

The New Session begins on Monday, 4th September, 1916. Complete High-School 
Education at moderate cost. Special Classes for University, Civil Service and 
Army Examinations. 

Extensive grounds. Beautiful and healthy situation. 

lilustrated prospectus, with list of Boarding Houses, on application to HEAD- 
MASTER, or to THOMAS J, YOUNG, Sec. 


| gent COLLEGE. — President: The DUKE OF 
DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Rev. F, 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
‘Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineering Classes. 
Physical Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet Corps. New buildings, 
racquets and fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers 
and Clergy. Natyiss cent mebhaditod , w 
D Oo VE R COLLEGE, 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER, 1916. 
Three Entrance Scholarships £40, £30, £20 per annum for Boarders. 
For particulars apply to W. 8. LEE, M.A., Head-Master. 


re&WwWi.@ @ st Kk © @O &s« 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A. Oxon., 
Late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. 
Inciusive fee, 50 Guineas, for entry during War, Covering Board and Tuition, 


Games, &c. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. — Head - Master, 

Cc. H. GREENE. M.A.— Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 

Beientific and Medical Life. . Successful preparation for Senior School and for 

Navy. The School is organised in three Departments: Preparatory for Boys 

under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 1)§ to 14, and Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 





BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Educa. 

tion. Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 
‘ine buildings, Includin oene. Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, 
ac. Football, Cricket, Athictics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £55. Entrance 
Scholarships July.—Apply, W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


— 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 

any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


Com YOU WRITE SHORT STORIES? 


Probably you could. But would they be accepted? We know juat what 
Editors appreciate. By joining the School of Authorship you secure 
special training in writing Short Stories, Novels, Articles, Verse, &c. It 
will prove both highly interesting and remunerative, too. Enrol now. 
Specially low fees during the War. Send to-day for prospectus (enclosing 1d. 
stamp) to The Principal, 


SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP, 160 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





HE LITERARY, JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL 
BUREAU (Miss Ironside), 50 Lincoln's Inn Fields, London.—SECRETARIES 
TRAINED in all nches of public and private work. Three-nine months’ tuition. 
Positions offered when proficient. a Journalism, Public Speaking, Lan- 
guages. Instruction by Correspondence also. Prospectus on application, 
YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. 
Typewriting, Shorthand, Duplicating, French (Brevgt Elémentatre). 
Pupils taken at moderate fees. Six months’ course. Tstablished 1006. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date knowledge 
of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS In this country, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS in their choice by sending (free of oa rospectuscs and TRUST- 
WORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABLISHMENTS which can be 
1HOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 
The age of the pupil, district —_ and rough {dea of fees should be given. 
"Phone, write, or call. 
PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 18th annual edition. 1,108 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 900 Illustrations. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
Telephone: 6053 Central. 


Cyseres OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
Advice free of charge will. be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel., Regent 4,926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 


—The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who are looking for 
ee Ae MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERN ESSES Io Private 
8, 


NO CHARGE FOR BEGISTRATION, 


GIRLS. 








SCHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of c ) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors a’ Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
b 4 a (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
ees, &c. 


r pwrons “a eae. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, 14d. be 
ucational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 

teaching stafis of the most im ant ponouts and thus able 

to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 


Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museum, 


yea &c.—Parents or Guardians may obtain, without 
charge, information and advice as to Schools for Boys or Girls (in all parta), 
Tutors for University, Civil Service, Legal, Medical, Naval, or Military Exams., &c., 
&c. A detailed statement of requirements should be sent to 
The General Manager, Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Assn., Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Sq., W.C. 
Rg 7 (Telephone No. Gerrard 1854.) 
MHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS — 
There are a good — > perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and full 
articulars will be sent free of charge on application to J.and J. PATON, 143 Cannon 
street, London, H.C, Please mention age of boy, the locality preferred, and intended 
profession if decided upon. 
, ~RTESREST FTO Pees 2s. 
“HOW TO SELECT A SCHOOL.”—Tarents concerned about the proper 
education of their children may receive, without charge, valuable assistance and 
exclusive information respecting the best Schools and Tutors, by sending statement 
of their requirements to ED. J. BURROW & CO., Lrp., Dept. Y¥, Educational 
Consultants, Regent House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


TOURS. 


N ISS BISHOP, F.R.G.S., the well-known organizer of tours 

through Russia, N. Africa, &c., &c., is taking the following :—August 15th, 
‘ihe Wye Valley and Cathedrals of the West; September Ist, Scotland; Sept- 
os Sth, The English Lakes.—Programmes from 159 Auckland Road, Upper 
Norwood. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
ARTMOOR. — BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE. ~ 
Lovely Situation, 800 ft. above sea, close to moor. Shady and sheltered 
garden. Tennis Lawn, Stabling or Motor. Separate tables. Private Sitting-room 
if required.—Apply “ L. CANTAB,” Middlecott, lisington, 8. Devon. Tel. 8 Haytor. 
Terms absolutely inclusive. 


T BOURNEMOUTH 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, 
blectricity. Resident Physician (M.D.), 


sd MISCELLANEOUS. 


PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected and 

equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. Experienced 

Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. Milllisrds, Lawn Tennis, 

Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. HAROLD GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, 
Liverpool. 

ESIDENT PATIENTS.—Descriptive List (illustrated) 

of Medical Men in all parts willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS sont 

without charge. Or selection will made on statement of nature of case and 

terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clorical, and Medical Association, 


Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ’ eke ; é 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return, or offer made.— Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London, Eat. 100 years, 


OCKROACHES exterminated with Blattis, the Union Paste. 

A 8clentific Remedy invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8. 

Kecommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S. Supplied to the Royal Household, 

Used in war hospitals, dug-outs, &c. Harmless to pets. Tins, Is. Cd., 2s. 64,, 
4s. Cd.—-HOWAKTH & FAIR, tole Makers, 471 Crcokesmoore Road, Sheficld. 


JUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 130 

licensed Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, tako £1 shares, Five per cent. paid 

since 1200.—P.R.H.A., Breadway Chambers, Westminster. 

EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 

PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 

The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 

Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


APPEALS. _ 
HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOUMSBURY, W.C. 
Patron: H.M. Tas Kina. 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS. 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 


age and 


HYDRO _ Visitors enjoy every 
lass. 














Treasurer: THe Fart or Harrowny. Secretary: Goprrey H. Hatton. 
= = = —=3 


OOKS.—Madame D’Astlay’s Diary and Letters, notes by 
Austin Dobson, 6 vols., 288. G6d.; Evelyn's Diary, notes by Austin Dobson, 
3 vols., 18s. 6d.; Archer's Theatrical World, 5 vols., 7s. 6d., 1804-08; Drake's 
History English Glass Painting, 1912, 30s.; Crawford's Rulers of the South, 2 vols., 
8s.; Gleanings from Venetian History, 2 vols., 88.; Davidson's Stories from the 
Operas, 3 vols., 5s.; Sex Mythology, 6s. ; Works of Mrs. Aphra Behn, 6 vols., 
£3 2s.; Ellis’ Psychology of Sex, 2 vols., £2 2s.; Geo Borrow’s Works, handsome 
set, 6 vols., new half calt gilt, £2 58.; Burton's English Earthenware, 14s.; Solon's 
Italian Majolica, 15s. Send also for Catalogue. 100,000 Bargains on hand. Ifyou 
want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. The largest Dealer in the 
Provinces —BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Hright Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS WANTED by Stevenson, Meredith, Thackeray, Hardy, 
Symons, Conrad, Pater, Wilde, Kipling, Hewlett, Noyes, Dickens, Borrow, Swin- 
burne, ‘Tennyson, Geo, Moore, Gissing, asefield, Dowson, 3. Shaw, &c, Books Mlus- 
by Alken, Cruikshank, Leech, Beardsley Phiz, Rowlandson. Libraries purchased. 
Kare books supplied. Catalogues free —HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, Biruiagham. — 
OOK BARGAINS.—Morris’ Mansions, 6 vols., 240 beautiful 
coloured plates, 3¢s., cost £10; Trollope’s Barchester Novels, 6 vols., 20s.; 
becret Court Memoirs, 20 vols., illus., £0; Burke's Peerage, 1015, 258, cost 42s. 
Wanted, Ency. Brit., India Paper. Looks bought for cash or exchanged. Calta 
logues free.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


ROWBOTHAM, THE MODERN HOMER, 
** Mr. Rowbotham is the only living epic poet.’’— Bazaar. 
The Human Epic (The wondrous story of Prehistoric Varth and Man), 
The Epic of the Swiss Lake Dwellers (A rcmance of the Stone Ase). 
y epic poems are selling in thousa' Kach 2s. 6d, 
K. GOULDBY, 37 Charles Street, Hatton Garden, E.O, 
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'2 MASON’S 


Specialties 


“e"—"' For Invalids 
| Re 


Champagne Jellies 





Also Madeira, Noycau, &c. per bottle 1/9 & 2/G 


Chinese Rice Birds 
A great invalid delicacy 
Chicken Consommé 
May be used hot or cold ee 
Tea, Russian Caravan 


The purcst China, very delicate flavour, 
for invalids 


Beef Tea Jelly 


Very strengthening ee 








per bottle 














A superior prepared food for invalids 


-. pertin 4/6 


3/- 


per tn 8/7 


per bottle 1/6 & 2/6 
Beef Tea, Concentrated 


The finest English meat; 
keeps for 2 years ee 


Véritable Racahouvt des Arabes 


in skins 5/3 & 10/6 


per bottle 4/G 


Essence of Chicken 


Highly coucentrated .. 
For the Front. 





in skins, 3 Ib, each 6/S 
The War Catalogue contains a larye selection 


of suitable Voods and Assorted Food Loxes parying in price 


Jrom 158. to £5 5s. 


FORTNUM & MASON 


182 Piccadilly, London, W. 


Telephone: Regent 41 egrams : 


* Portnum, London. 


LTD. 
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Field Boots 
«- ULLO, Car- 
H ruthers! Glad 
to see you back ! 


Ilal a_ good time?” 
chorussed a little knot of 
officers somewhere in 
France 

* And where, in the name 
of al that’ s Ww onderful,” 
queried on:, “did you get 
a pair of F ield boots made 
in five days ?° 

cady-made,” 

laconic reply. 

“What!” 

“Yes, you know my 
Lotus service boots, that 
magn neg dry all Winter ?” 


was the 


“Well, the Lotus peopte 
have turned out these Field 
Boots on exactly the same 
Welted-Velitschoen water- 
pre of pattern. And ae | 

it as comfortab'e too 1 
tell you | teel ia luck.” 


Agents everywhere 
Letters: Lotus |.td, Stafford 
Makers of Lotus & Delta Boots 


Lotus 
361 — 84]- 




















ee 





THEY HAVE GIVEN THEIR LIVES 


When Britain called Old National Refuges 
Boys answered. They are in 100 Regiments, 
2,260 have joined the Royal Navy, and 6,400 
have entered the Merchant Service. Many have 
been wounded and some have given their lives. 





Owing to tie rise in the cost of food our expenses have 
increased enormously. We caliways maintain 1,200 boys 
and giris. Wil you help usP 


NATIONAL REFUGES 


AND TRAINING SHIP ‘ARETHUSA’ 


Patrons: THRIR MAJESTIFS THE KING AND QUEFN. 
Chairman & Treasurer : W. E. Hubbard, Esq., 17 St. Helen's Place, E.0, 
London Offices: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 

Joint Secretaries: H. Bristow Wallen and Henry G. Copeland, 














FOR GOD, 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has Several Hundred 


RECREATION HUTS, TENTS and CLUBS 


for giving Comfort 


MEN OF BOTH SERVICES 


in the Home Camps and in Flanders, France, Malta, Egypt, Salonica, 
Mesopotamia, East Africa and India. More than SIXTY on the 
West Front are actually 
UNDER THE ENEMY’S SHELL-FIRE. 
42 in 


KING AND COUNTRY. 


Rest and to the brave 


Egypt. 
MORE are urgently required. Huts cost £300; Tents £150; 
Equipment £100; Week's Working, £5 Abroad, £2 at Home. 


payable to Prebendary Carlile, 


Cheques, crossed “ Barclays’. a’c Church Army,” 
Marble Arch, 


D.D., Hon. Chief Sec., Headquarters, Bryanston Street, 


KITCH EN ER MEMORIAL. HOME 


for the Sons of Soldiers. 


The tribute of the 


WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY 


to the great General 
who strongly recognised the Society's work, especially 
for motherless and unprotected children of soldiers. 





Contributions to— 
PREBENDARY Rvpotr, Old Town Hall, Kennington Rd., London, S.E., 
who will gladly give further particulars. 


Cheques, &¢., crossed and payable to “Waifs and Strays.” 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED in an INVESTMENT 


which, in return for an outlay of £50 per annum for four 
years, will thereafter bring you an income of from £200 
to £250 per annum, write for full particulars to 


Dept. “ D. E.,” 

AFRICAN REALTY TRUST, LIMITED 
(Capital £400,000, Fully Subscribed), 

36 NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, 


IN cou RSE ‘OF PUBLICATION. 


BiIBLIOTHECA REUTERIANA: 


CATALOGUE OF THE EXTEKSIVE LIBRARY OF THE LATE GAROGH DE REUTER. 

Pert 1.—Art and Archaeology, etc. Part i!.—History, etc. 

Pert See, Crientaiia, and Classical Literatura. 

t Tree. Others to follow. 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand, W.C., and 43 Piccadilly, W. 
Telegraphic and Cable ‘Address : Bookmen, London, 
‘Velephone : Central 1515 and Mayfair 3601. 
A Speciality of BOOKS CN THE WAR at Wo. 43 Plosadiily, 


E.C. 











THE AU THOR’S HAIRLESS PAPE R-PAD 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, LTD., Publishers and Printers, 29-47 
Garden Row, Southwark, London, 8.E.) contains hairless paper, over 
which the pen slips with perfect freedom. Sixpence eAch, 5s. per 
dozen, ruied cr plain. New Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 


$$ $$$ 


STICKPHAST 


is a clean white paste—not a messy liquid. 
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~ CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE IRISH REBELLION OF 1916. 
By JOHN F. BOYLE. . 6d. net. 
“A concise, lucid, and impartial dimen Observer. 


“Mr. Boyle has accomplished his task surprisingly well.” 
—Guardian. 


“Mr. J. F. Boyle has produced a useful record.’’—Spectator. 
“ Presents the salient facts suggestively ely related. "—The T Ti imes. 


MADE IN ENGLAND. 


Verses. 
By Sir OWEN SE AMAN, E ditor of Punch. 


KITCHENER’S MOB. 
Adventures of an American in the British Army. 
By JAMES N. HALL. 4s. 6d. net. 

“ One of the best appreci iations of the British private’s character 


wo have come across.’ — Spectator. 
ps » acai aBobe 


VICTORY IN DEFEAT. 


The Agony of Warsaw ard the Russian Retreat. 
By STANLE YW ASHBU RN. 4s. 6d. net. 


COUNTER- CURRENTS. 
By AGNES REPPLIER. 4s. 6d. net. 
“Generous and sae sympathy with the caus of the 
Allies.’ '—Spectator. 











Is. net. 








THE WEST WIND. 


A Novel. 
By K ATH ARINE TYNAN. 6a. 


HOW JONAS FOUND HIS ENEMY. 


By GREVILLE MACDONALD. 63. 


THE EVE BOOK. 


ilustrations and Text from the “Tatler.” 
2s. Od. net. 





CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 10 Orange St. London W.¢. 





















Iesued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Groat 
Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 


aa 
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¥ SM RM Se RCASACASACASACACA S 
SRK RN pc ae Se So a DO x ee Pa a 
ux x 
x% E ae 
b= “ Beautifully Cool and Sweet Smoking.” ae 
¥ x 
j x% 
so 9 x 
eA ~ 
“x “x 
ne x% 
“x bevel 
-|INAVY CUT TOBACCO |:: 
2x \ 
x” x” 
“ 
b= Packed in varying degrees of strength ~ 
“x 3 to suit every class of Smoker % “ux 
ae PER oz. {>< 
**) Player's Gold Leaf Navy Cat - - x% 
‘> " D. m4 
x“ Player's Medium Navy Cat - - - fe, 
, : x% 
<| Player's “Tawny” Navy Cat - - %e 
x BR he 
aed . : 
ee Player's “White Label” Navy Cut S »* 
“NT ¥ 
x he 
. 
b Also PLAYER'S NAVY CUT |x 
’ DE LUXE, a development [~*~ 
x r of Player's Navy Cut, |°% 
x packed in 2 oz. and 4 ox. |x, 
airtight tins at 1/6 and 3/- |» « 
RA respectively. x* 
“x ‘x 
A” x - 
x * 
Pei x” 
i %x 
ae For distribution to “ - 
b wounded British xs 
SoldiersandSsilors |, y 
b> im Military }x% 
‘x Hospitals at home, “> 
and forthe Front, [x 
a st DUTY FREE | * 
#% RATES. * 
Ke 
* Terms on avplication to— 
x JOHN PLAYER & SONS, 
be : NOTTINGHAM. 
“x 
% 
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| DISRARLI AND TO-DAY. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


August, 1916. 2s. 6d. net. 
GREECE. By Dr. E. J, Dillon, 
ADMIRALTY FORESIGHT IN REGARD TO THE GREAT 

WAR. By “ Blue Water School.” 
THE IRISH PROBLEM. By Professor Sir W. F. Barrett, F.R.S. 
THE ALLEGED “ MORAL” OBJECTION TO DIRECT STATE. 

CONTROL OF THE LIQUOR TRADE. 

By Arthur Sherwell, M.P. 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND THE WAR. 
y The Right Hon. Charles Hobhouse, M.P. 
ON THE SUPERNATURAL ELEMENT IN HISTORY. 

5 By Harold Tem oO% 
THE SULTAN OF TURKEY AND THE CALIPHATE. By * 
WAR CONDITIONS IN AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


By J. M. Kennedy. 
THE HEROISM OF THE BELGIAN ARMY. 
By Demetrius C. Boulger. 
THE ARMENIAN NATIONAL WRITER. 
By Zabelle C. Boyajian, 
By The Rev. J. P. Malleson. 
By Helen Chrouschoft Matheson. 


RAFFI : 


A DAY OF THE LORD. 

THE RUSSIAN BILINI. 

LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :— 
THE LOVE POTION. 


“* Blackwood's’ is an ~~ in little of the British Empire—s monthly 
reminder that its boundaries ere world-wide; that it has been won and kept 
by ths public-school pluck of our soldiers an! sailors; that in warfare, 
literature, and art it has a glorious history; that its sons hav» ever beoa 
travellers and sportsmen, and that its politics have still a strong strain of 
ccnservative Imuverialism, Old as it is, ‘ Blackwood’s’ shows no sigas of 
becoming old-fashioned, becauas it repravints and api ysals to all that is best in 
the undying genius of the racc."—The Times, Feb. 1, 1913, 


“* The Most Brilliant of our Magazines.” 
* Black d’ re without a rival.” 


“BLACKWOOD” 


For AUGUST contains: 


av E. G. de M, 





** Out of it.” By “ ZeRes.” 

‘Fallen Angoals.”’ By “ Ganpar.” 
Defensive Measuros—‘* The Bridge Bullders.” 

Aleppo. By W. J. ¢. 

Wounded and a Prisoner of War.—ill. py Aw Excuayxoxp Orvicen. 

Two's Two. By J. Stoner CLovsrToy. 

The United States as a Neutral. By GEORGE TowN3END WARNER 


Honest Men. 
From the Outposts. 

Of Mending a Wiro. 
After Two Years of It. 


Musings without Method— 
The Report of Lord Hardinge’s Commission—Mr. Asquith and Home Ruis— 
Our Union with treland—tLord Waldane Discourses of Education. 


By Hittox Brows 
By Fr 


By Masorn-Generat Caas, E. CaLtwewn, C.B, 


Subscribers both at home and abreed can have *Blackwood's Magazine” 
tent by post monthly trom the hag Office, 45 a — Street, Edinburga, 
or SCs. yacrly. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


The 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. AUGUST, 1916. 
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